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ABSTRACT - ' ^ • • » 

Intended as a stipplement to the Competency-Based 
Vocational Education Administrator Module Series, this guide 
overviews the typical vocational programs available and the general 
kinds of requirements involved that^ would have implications for 
program planning and budgeting. ""Part 1 of three parts defines what is 
meant by vocational education. The goals, principles, and , 
organization of vocational education are discussed. Part 2 describes, 
six types of alternative programs: int.egrated occupational experience 
(cooperative education, capstone experiences, on--the-job training, 
apprenticeships., clinical exTpferiences, internships, shadowing); 
supplemental/remedial programs, including topics, structures, and 
implications for programs and services; special needs programs and 
services; competency-based education (CBE), including essential 
elements and desirable characteristics, differences between CBE and 
conventional programs, advantages, and implications for program 
planning; vocational student organizations;, and adult/continuing 
education programs, including program subjects, deliyery methods, 
marketing, and personnel. A sample checklist provides a general 
overview of the steps and criteria related to the development of 
local program plans. Part 3 suggests an optional activity— a visit to 
one or more program alternatives. An observation form is provided. 
(YLB) 
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FOREWORD- 



The need for competent administrators of -vocatipnal education has long 
been recognized. The rapid expansion of vocational education programs and 
increased student enrollments have resulted in a need for incre^'sing numbers 
of vocational administrators a-t both the secondary and postsecondary levels. 
Preservice and inservice administrators need to be well prepared for the com- 
plex and unique sktlls required to successfully direct vocational programs. 

the 
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The effecti,ve training of local administrators has been hampered tath€ 
MUMted knowledge 6f the competencies needed by local administrators arTT bv 
the limited availability of competency-based materials specifically designed 
for the preparalfon of vocational administrators. In response to this press- 
ing need, the Occupational and Adult Education Brancf^f the U.S. Office of 
Edulatioa. under provisions of part C-Research of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968. fundec^ the National Center for a scope of work entU ed 
"Uevelopment of Competency-Based^ Instructional Materials for Local . Adminis- 
tratbrs of Vocational Ed^ation" during the period 1975-77. That project had 
two major objectives: . • ^ 

1 To conduct research to identify and nationally verify the competen- 
cies considered important to local administrators of vocational ^ 
education. 

2" To 'develop and field test a series of prototypic ctShpetency-based.^ 
Instructional packages and a user's guide. One hundred sixty-six 
(166) high priority competencies wer§ ijlentified and six prototypic 
modules and a user's guide were developed, field tested, ^nd revised. 

Although six modules had been developed, many more were needed to have ' 
•competency-based materials that would address all. the important competencies 
t-S had been identified and verified. In September 1978 several states 
joined with the-National Cen-ter .. for. Research in Vocational Education to form 
the Consortium for the Development of .P.rofessionaV^Materi|l s for Vocational 
Education. Those states were Illinois. Olrio. North Carolina. NSw 1^-ork. and . 
Pennsylvania. The first five states were joined by Florida and Texas later 
in the first -year. The first objective of the Consortium was to-develop and 
field test additional, competency-based administrator^ materials of which this 
guide is one product. - ' ^ 

Several persons contributed to the'successful development and field . 
review-of this guide to vocational -technical education program -alternatives. 
Lois G. Harringtori, Program Associate, assumed the major responsibility for- 
re ew ng the .literature and for ppeparing the ^^^ual manuscript Recogn tion 
also goes to the two consultants who helped conceptualize the gtTide and pre- 
Dared draft materials for the manuscript: Carol A.- FouQh.l:. Administrative 
Assistant to the President, Columbus Technical Institute,. Columbus. Ohio; and 
Soma rKe?rsbnck. Director of Occupational Education. Islip Career Center. 
Oakdale, New York. 
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INTRODUCTION 
— 



■.This guide is Intended as a supplement to the Competency-Based Vocat onal 
Education Administrator Module Series." It was-devel oped tp serve ^wo ver;'- 
soeJf ^neer First/ofte of .he skijls covered by two of the modules^m 
tKries involves the development of'local plans for vocational education. . 
^ro?der to develop these 'plans, administrators mu^t be,informed about what. 
oroSral options are available to than. This ^iiide provides an- overview of 
Srrr?faUe?nltives. Second /an overyiew would al so be useful to those 
SS^Tstratrrs whrc^e from general education .bapkgr^ounds and have jun.s- 
.?a?on ove? ;oca?ioS^? progrLing (e.g., in . comprehensive high school | 
or postsecondary institution). ^ ^ . • / 

ItMs tor these tyuel of audiences \that thi.s guide has been developed. 
It dois notXetend to provide a thofougl) coverage of the content generally 
Jrov?ded fn bourses on. the foundations of, philosophy of » .jn^. ^egi slation 
?elaiing to vocational education. It i,s|intended to provide a brie over- ^ 
Jiew of.the typical vocatio^nal programs Available and the,genera k^ds -of 
requi?ements'^Klotved that would have implications for program planning and ^ 

budgeting. ' . ' ' \ " 
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WHAT IS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 



In order to put vocational education program alternatives in perspective, 
it is necesisary to first define what is meant by vocational education. At thj 
secondary -level , the terms used are generally the following: vocational edu- 
cation, voca tional -technical education , or occupational education . Preference 
ToFWich term is used varies from state to state,- and each state usually has 
strong, rational reasons for preferring one tqrm over another. At the post- 
'secondary level , the terms "technical , occupational and vocational education 
are commonly used.- » 

This kind of education received major impetus in 1917 through the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1917, commonly caVled the Smith-Hughes Act. This Act 
was designed "to provide for the. promotion of vocational education-,, to provide 
for cooperation with the states in the 'promotion ofsuch education in agricul- 
ture and the trades and industries; to provide for cooperation with the states 
in the preparation of teachers of vdtational subjects; and to appropriate 
money and regulate its expenditure." Subsequent legislation— Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963, Vocational Education Anfendments of 1968, Wucation Amend- 
ments of 1976— continued federal support of vocational education. 

Recognizing the legitimacy of terms other than vocational education, let 
us Jtry .to define the concept using that one term to; simplify the discussion. 

! 

Definition of Vocati.onal Education ' ♦ [ 

— ■ ' I 

The question is often asked/ "What distinguishes vocational education • 
from general education?" One way o'f expressing it is that .education is voca- 
tional depending on the intent of the learner. If the learner intends to use 
tfiTiJucation to earn a TTVTng in aft occupation, the education is vocational. 
The study of Latin may 'be vocational if the student intends to become. a teach- 
*ers of classic literature. Conversely, a course in computer programming would 
be a part of- general education for a .student ^who wanted to le^rn spmething 
about this subject in order to be^a more intelligent citizen in a technologi- 
cal soc^iety. A formal definition of vocational education mighfbe ^stated, 
thuss " ' 

Vocational education includes the knowledge, 'skills, and attitud.es 
of a particular occupation, taught and learned in. their practical 
and proper application -to the work*. o 

' . • OR ' 

'Vocational education is designed to improve the efficiency of an 
individual in a specific occupation. General education is of value 



to an individual regardless of the occupation that he or she is to 
follow.* ' - , ' - 

% ^ 

In that sense, there is no clear and rigid distjjo^i^ '"between vocational 
education and general education. The difference is ndi jKat of subject 
matter, but one of objectives and focus. Each in its way is essential as 
preparation for a productive and rich life. 

However, for operational and funding purposes, there is a clear-cut 
entity that is vocational education. According to the definition provided in 
the Vo.cationai,^ Education Act of 1963, the term vocational education means-- 

. . . organized educational programs which are directly related to 
the preparation of individuals for paid and unpaid employment, or 
for additional preparation for a career requiring other .than a bac- 
calaureate or advanced degree . . . 

More specifically, an area vocational education school is defined as follows: 

... (1) a specialized 4iigh school used exclusively or principally 
for the provision of vocational education to persons who are avail 
able for study in preparation for entering tne labor market, or 
(2.) the departmervt of a h>gh school exclusively or principally used 
for providing vocational education in no less than five different 
occupational fields to persons who are avail able^|^x study in prep- 
^ aration for entering the labor market, or (3) ,ck >t)ecHnical or voca- 
tional school u^ed exclusively ^or principally .f6x the provision of 
vocational education to persons who have compTeted or left high 
school and who are available for study in pift^paration for entering 
the labor market, or (4) the department or d!gfci;Sion of a junior col- 
lege or community college or unTversity operating under^the policies 
of, the State board and which provides vocational education in no 
less than five different occupational fields leading to immediate 
employment but not necessarily leading to a baccalaureate degree; 
if it is available to all residents of the state or an area of the 
State designed and approved by the State troard, and if, in the case 
of a school, department, or division described in (3) anda(4), it 
admits as regular studertts both, persons who have completed high 
school and^persons who have left 'high school. 

Since the '70s, the, concept of career education has assumed increased 
importance. Career -education is a broader term than vocational education. 
The following functional definition of career education was accepted by the^ 
Chief State School Officers in 1974. 

Career education is essentially an instructional strategy, aimed at 
improving educational outcomes by relating teaching and learning 
activities to the concept of career development. Career education 
extends the academic world to the world of work., ... A complete 
program of career education includes awareness of self and the world ^ 
of work, broad orientation to occupations, exploration of selected 
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clusters, career preparation , an understan_ding of the economic systeta 
of which jobs are a part, and placement for all students./ 

Most educators seem to agree that career education (1) should be experi- 
enced by all students from kindergarten through adult education, (2) involves 
more than simply skills training, and (3) emphasizes preparation for work. ^ - 
In this sense, vocational education is a part of career education and serves 
in the career pr ep'aration phase -of students' development. Thus, th^ goals of 
career education can only be fulfilled by^a strong and expanded system of 
vocational .education available to all who need it. ^ 1 

i 

Goals of Vocational Education ' . ^ 

The broad goals of vocational education are genera"! ly agreed to be the 
following: 

• To meet the human resource needs of society 

• To increase the options or choices available to each student 

• To serve as a motivating force to enhance learning of all types 

In addition to these basic goals common to all of vocational education, each 
occupational service area and each course has its own goaMs and objectives. 

- The oldest and most widely accepted goal of vocational education is to 
provide a means for meeting the human resource needs of society. Always a 
major effort in every society, providing trained personnel has become increas- 
ingly difficult as the rate of change in human resource needs has accelerated. 
More formal training is required as the level of technology advances and as 
the need for unskilled workers declines while the need for semiskilled and . 
skilled workers rises. 

Automation" and mechanization are selective, and human resources forecast- 
ing is not a highly accurate science, so imbalances in the number of trained 
workers needed in specific occupations remains a constant ch-ailenge. Voca- 
tional educators are meeting this challenge by deviling new occupational pro- 
grams and continually revising existing ones. Recent federal legislation has 
required vocational educators to expend additional effort on training cenain 
segments of society such as adults, the handicapped, and the disadvantaged. 
Training workers for the new postindustrial society is a .great and still not 
completely fulfilled function of vocational education. 

The second broad goal of vocational education is that of increasing the 
available options or choices for each individual. Greater freedom of ehoice 
oermits an enriched and varied life-one more adaptable to personal develop-- 
ment and societal change. Individual options are increased by such factors 



1. Sidney P. Marl and, Jr., Career Educat ion; A Proposal for Reform 
(New York^ NY; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1974)., p. 105. 
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as verbal ability, physical ability, manipulative skill, mental and physical 
health, and income above the subsistence level. An individual's options are 
decreased or limited by such things as illiteracy, prejudice, social isola- 
tion, handicaps, and lack of job training. A major goal of American society 
is to minimize those factors that limit individual options and to provi'de 
people with experiences that give them increased life .choices* 

Vocational education provides these p&rsona] development^opportunities in 
'^^a number of ways. Vocational programs offer job training, enriched general 
education, and opportunity for increased income and occupational advancement* 
Vocational student organizations offer opportunities for leadership and social 
development. Vocational education prepares people for "career ladders" that 
lead from lower to higher positions with increased opportunities and greater 
rewards {e#g., from carpenter's helper to journeyman carpenter , ^clerk to legal 
secretary, nurse's aide to registered nurse). It also trains individuals so 
they are able to shift from one career to another to take advantage of ,employ- 
'ment ^opportunities and allow for personal growth. 

The third, and possibly least understood, of the goals of vocational edu- 
cation is that which suggests^^that the study of vocational education can help 
interpret general education to vocational, students. As students progress 
through their vocational programs, many begin to see the ^need for the general 
education that they had previously rejected. As ^ result of vocational edu- 
cation, students can perceive the relevance of the basic academic skills of 
reading,* writing, and\omputation and the concepts of science, economics, and 
government. 



This,, pl^ocess may occur naturally, with little specific help from the 
vocational teacher. Often, however, the perceptive teacher can assist stu- 
dents in understanding how the skills of general education are important — hot 
only for an occupation but aVso for life. 



Principles of Vocational Education [ 

A principle is an accepted rule of action— a fundamental doctrine or 
tenet from which others are derived. A number of the principles of vocational 
education were ennunciated early in the movement and have stood the test of 
time. 'In The Philosophy for Quality Vocational Education Programs , Melvin 
Barlow selected a number of principles of vocational education that were 
first stated in the period betvreen 1906 and 1917. These rjine principles are 
as follows: ^ . ^ ' 

Citizenship . Vocational education supports, fosters, and promotes good 
citizenship. This concept of the productive worker as a law-abiding, tax- 
paying, stable member of society was embedded in the early rationale for voca- 
tional education. In the process of extending the educational system upward 
through the high school, proponents of vocational education moved to encourage 
occupational preparation as a part of the citizenship training program. 
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A ■ General educ ation . Thorough grQi^/ding in the basic general studies was 
W regarded as a toundation upon which vocational education could build. As the 
education requirements for employment have risen through the years, the need 
for educational achievement has become even more essential. Vocational 
education is designed to promote an'd enhance general education and personal 
cultural -growth. ' , ' / 

Clientele. An early vocati/nal .publication states that schools should be 
"open to all; sex, creed, color, and nationality should not debar anyone. - 
This has been reemphasized in rkent vocational legislation, which states ^hat 
vocational education, is intendeti for "all people of all ages in all communi- . 

Theory and practice . T^e concept of combining the "theory of doing" aad. 
the "practice of doing" in the curriculum was a modern idea in 1908. It is 
still a valid concept today/ -Th'e intent^-cf instruction was- to produce an 
exceptional craftsperson who could advanca to positions of increasing respon- 
sibility. Provision for. theory and practice in vocational education makes^ 
for efficient learning and provides a strong foundation for continuing occu- 
pational development. 

Cooperation. The, concept of cooperation among employer, employee, and 
educ ator was ackn owl edged ^as indispensable to high-quality vocational educa- 
tion. 'Advisory commij^tees and community interaction committees have emerged 
from such ideas. ' ' _ • • 

• A national problem. Because it is somewhat di-fficult for states and 
local school distri,cts to develop vocational education programs and because 
there is a need fo/ a highly trained labor force, vocational education was 
• thought to be a national responsibility-one requiring federal funding and 
developed through federal legislation. Through the^ears, the concept Of 
vocational education as a national concern has not diminished. The demands 
for an educated labor force have become stronger, the nation's workers have 
become increasingly mobile, and the need for vocational education in every 
state has become more acute. 

Indi vi dual i zed i nstruct -i on . The concept of individualized instruction 
, has long been considered to be anjintegral part of vocational education. For 
example, as early as 1908 the view was expressed that "most of the instruction 
must be individual rather than group to adapt it to the varied abilities and ^ 
■ shop experiences of the pupil." In recent years, individualized instruction 
has received great emphasis at every level of education. 

Vocationa l instructors . An important qualification for vocational 
instructors was, and stil L is, extensive experience in the occupatibn. -It 
is also desirable that teachers have wide-ranging personal skill in practi- 
cal application. ^ . ,. ' • 

Class distinction. Vocational education is opposed to the promotion of 
clas s distinction. Ah early principle of vocational education leaders was to 
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develop a trainiiig system in which students were not divi'Sed by class lines or 
social di.$tinctidns.^ 

These are some of the bcisic principles upon which contemporary voca- 
tional education is built. To maintain its vitality, the system must allow' 
for changes in the industrial ,^ technological , agricultural, social, and eco- 
nomic structure of our* society. This has-been done by Veinterpreting the 
proven principles of vocational education in the light of societal changes. 

One »;ay this reinterpretation takes place is through federal vocational 
legislation--from the landmark Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 through subsequent 
major vocational bills. In 1917 for example, when the first vocational 
legislation was developed, vocational edi^atidn was conceived as a,,prograai 
for high school students and employed adults. At that time it would have been 
absurd to propose a postsecondary program, since only 20 percent of the age 
group attended high school and a n^ even smaller proportion went on to advanced 
training. Over the years, as the" number of students increased and society 
needed more highly trained people, the need for vocational education at the 
postsecondary level became evident. 

Note that the principle of preparing people for employment is unchanged, 
but the principle was reinterpreted to meet changing needs by increasing the' 
number of programs and making them available at different levels. 

It follows that, as new interpretations of vocational ^principles evolve, 
new ways of Implementing these principles must be developed. Evolution of 
philosophy, however gradual, is ultimately reflected in changed action. The 
quality of vocational education is directly related to the way in which teach- 
ers and administrators deal with the necessary change. They must understand 
the nature of the reinterpreted principles and carefully match the programs 
they implement to contemporary principles of vocational education. 



Organization of Vocational Education 

As indicated in prior sections, vocational education is provided pri- ^ 
marily- at two levels: secondary and postsecondary. Institutions providing 
this type of training generally are identifiable by one of the following 
names: 

• Comphehensive high school 

• Area vocational school 

• Vocational-technical school 

• Technical institute 



2. Melvin F. Barlow, ed.*. The Philosophy for Qual ity Vocational Education 
Programs , Fourth Yearbook of the American Vocational Association (Washington, 
DC: American Vocational Association, 1974), pp. 19-22. 
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• Cosmetology school 

• Bacber school 

• Trade school * 

• Hospital ^school . <»' . 

• Flight school 

• Junior college ^ * . . 

• Community college 

These institutions 'niay be public or private (proprietary— for-profit, indepen- 
dent nonprofit, pr s'upported by a religious group). ^ ^ - 

Public institutions can be, characterised as follows: 

• They are funded by tax monies ipming from governmental sources at all 
levels (primarily. local and state; some federal). 

They are governed by boards that are directly elected by the citi- 
zenry or appointed by elected officials. The board's power is limited 
/ to the authority granted to it by the state. 

Private institutions can be characterized ^as follows: 

•» \ / „ - 

. They derive the major part of their funding from tuitions charged to 
students, supplemented by private gifts and endowments. 

• They are go verned by boards that are, in most cases, self- 
perpetuatTnc,; i.e., new board members are 'appointed by current board 
members. The board's autonomy is limited by the charter issued^to the 
institution by the state._ ^ 

The wide range of vocational programs typically offered includes the following 
(see samples 1 and 2 for more detail): • . ^ 

Secondary • Postsecondary 

- ' Agriculture Allied Health 

Home Economics - Business 

Trade and Industrial ' Public Services 

Health Occupations Engineering ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

Business/Office Technical and Industrral 

Marketing and Distributive Education Agriculture - . 

Industrial Arts 
Technical 

' ' ' 

A word about home economics and industrial arts, and whether or not they are 
part of vocational education. This question is perhaps best explained in a 
text by Roy Roberts as follows: 
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Home economics . Homemaking education in t|ie secondary school may be 
classified as comprehensive (general) or occupational (vocational). The pur- 
pose of comprehensiv^e homemaking education, frequently referred to ^s a non- 
vocational practical arts subject area, is to interpret those aspects of life* 
that have, to do with the problems, and activities- of *the home, without refer- 
ence, to their vocational significance. fh.6se colirses may be^laced on various, 
grade levels, in the junior and senior high schools and are designed for all 
students, regardless of their vocational choices. Occupational Kome economics 
(most prevalent at the postsecondary level) is centered on jDrepannq students 
to use skills traditionally ^as.sociated with the home (sewihg, cooking, child 
care) in the world of work: the operation of a day-care center, industrial 
sewing, food services. ^ v " ^ 

The controversy stems from the notion that such a division or classifi- 
cation implies that the role of homemaker is not a legitimate occupation— a 
notion that has come under a great deal of legitimate fire in recen^f year^. 

Industrial arts . Son].e .confifsion has existea^ for many years with refer- 
ence To'T]ie"TeTarroriiship between industrial arts and vocational industrial 
education. Some general educators maintain that there Is little, difference 
between industrial arts and vocational industrial education and that the 
trend is for these two subjects to becomevmore and more alike. Vocational 
educators and industrial arts educators, on the other hand, insist that. the 
two programs are different and should remain distinct and separate programs. 
These conflicting points of view are due^o a number of causes. First, both 
types of courses use similar tools, equipment, cind materials, and in the 
smaller schools the same shop is used for both programs. Then, too, the fact 
that federal aid is provided for vocational industrial education and not for 
industrial arts has led some educators to .make less differentiation between 
the two courses than is justified in order to enroll larger numbers of stu- 
dents in the federally aided courses. 

The distinction between- industrial arts and vocational industrial educa- 
tion Is one of purpose. Industrial arts is included in school curriculums 
primarily to serve the nonoccupational needs common to a majority of the 
students. The objectives' of industrial arts are those 6f general education 
and are concerned with habits, attitudes, appreciations, leisure time, home 
mechanics, and consumer knowledge. While some skiVl^ useful in a vocation 
are frequently acquired in industrial arts, this acquisition is incidental 
and secondary to the major purposes of industrial arts. The- purpose of voca- 
tion^al industrial education is to enable workers and prospecjtive workers in 
oindustry to acquire vocational efficiency in a chosen occupation. ^ 

"■^^ ° * ■ ' ( ' 

3. Adapted from Roy W. Roberts, Vocational and Practical Arts Education: 
History, Development, and Principles , Second Edition (New Yor;<, NY; Harper 
and Row Publishers, 1965), pp. 264, 265. 

4. Roberts, Vocational and Practical Arts Education, pp. 427, 428. 
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SAMPLE 1 



EnV'trofiiaental health 

occupwonf \ ^ 
ftnant^ and. ctttd$^ 
ilecicggtt oh Anik ickiirl m 

Acfcbuntfng ^ 
Business daits .prptets$tn$ 



typing r - 
Word process1)t9 

Trades ^nd to dustcl^l Qccufiatfons 
ftf r ^ondl^f<»n1tjg 

Bustnsss ^^l4cftine v^intenis*^^^ 
Oraftifig en4 

Electrical ^ ' 




Agpfcul-ta>iif"r^$^ui^^^^^^ 



Child' ^evetp^ft^ftt ''y -^yf:^' 
^jCdnsi^0^r'<^u0tfi6^'\ r 

0(*ctip4tioft jft/^^::^^ ;>c . J 




and i«pporiifir'S^?^1^iJ|' Z:^':' V 
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SAMPLE 2 



AftfiiifctMr;^ t?c^^nol<#^ 
Autorw*4!v* iKiiiy 4^^^ 
Auf6maifvi»iii<^<ii«Ja ' 
Auton)otlv» sjdti 

Automcf^ivt £^jyifzitl&u rtpiitf 

Bahkf m It finan^ technofo^leji 

4 i^^<^a'i<f* of ^il<!^n 
Confmf rdal phtftogjaphy 

Computer ^^pdr}ph«r^ e^uj^misnt <^^at{^ ti^r^dlo^^ 
Computer progrjwner t<?^nolp^<^; 
Cor»tru«tJorr i iutfdtn^ technofoii^ v ' 

Coiwlnjtticn eqyipm^f^tttvtJnfert*n<»^^ \ 



7i^l»^l«^i»d^^ 

f::S#c$«M&i^p^^ 7^,c. ^ ^ 

'.\':7; '|^<Mftf^iii^^^<»<5<^^^^^^ ; ,> ' 7 /,7 

. V'-V"":^": ^i7^■ ' . ' 

^ 7^*. 7;7.*' ' , ' 

■ . ?^'Mtf4f^^Bt^^^ 7?i' 

* //Gaphliii^flSi 7^7 ' ;'/>'-7;- r^'''y77^'':„' ' ^; 

7' '''H{^^}gy7',7K' 7'** ;7\ ^ .-:7'''^ 

/ vJ&Jtniii^i^i^ \'/-7 ^ - 



SOURCE: Evelyn R. Uy (National Cantor far Edycat1i)n $t^t 1 st1<;sj , D1 rectory 
of Post secondary Schools ^.Hh ,0ccupat1 on^V Pro^^ 1§7^.-7B (^^ashlngton, 
U*S* Government printlitg oW^ce:, X9?7)i. pp. 341-344* 
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i^tm furnr$hln|, ecjolprnent^ & Rfvlw 
H6m0 fumUhln^ manajitment & sales 
Hotel Ik lodsinf manatgemdnt 
Industrial atomic energy occupations 
Industria} marketfns 
fndMstda) techoologres 
Information communication 
Resplratorytherapy 

Institutional A ho^e ;nana|ement A services 

Instrument maintenance & repair occupations * 

lnstruri^entat|on4echnolo|]es 

Insurance manasTngA selling 

Intema^tlpn^ tr^e 

Keypunch ^operator o 

Laboratory technologies- g 

LavY enforcement training 

Leatherworklng ^* 

Legal assistant 

Library asslsunt technologies ^ ^ 
Machine sliop occupations 
Machine toot operations 
Marfiime occupations ^ 
Marketing & distribution techhologlcs , 
Masonry-jcoijstruttlon - 
Materials sbpport occupations 
- Mechanical & engineering technologies , 
Medical assisting (physfclan's office) 
Medical emergency technician 
Medical or biological la^^oratory assistant technpiogips 
Medical record technologies 
Mental he^th technologies 
Metallurgical technologies ^ ^ . » 
Metallursv' occupations t 
Metalworklng occupations, miscellaneous 
/Mortuary science 

Natural science technologies [ 
Nuclear medical technology , ;d 
Nuclear technology 

Nuking asslsfju^t (aide) , t 

Nursing*assoclate degree 

Nurslng-R,N. (less than 4 years) 

Nursing, other ^ 

Nursing, practical (vocational) 

Occupational therapy 

Oceanographic technology 

Office occupations, miscellaneous 

Optical technologies 

Ornamental horticulture 

Painting A decorating-construction 

Performing artists 

Personal services technologies 

Personal servlces^-dlstributive education 

Personal scrvlces-trswfes & Industry 

Personnel, training, £ related occupations 

Petroleum products--dlstributive education 

Petroleum technologies 

Photography technoto^es 



fhy${d«i'sra$$lsUnt 
t^yricSitiifrapy 
PI^UrlhifT^^Hiitnicttp^ , 
pjaiUcsoc<?apaHdris ; 
.f^^mb1ng^:p(lwfltii^^ 
Police jwlihckie^n^ i 
f^r^tihgiil^wr^hy^^^ • 
,fjy?hlaWf*lde^^ -^^-rj;- - ^ 

Pufip idrntfilsWilo!^ * uchripf^gj^s 
Pu£fl$S(9rylci.<w^^^ 7 

^^^J^(a^^^ . 

Ra^io/rV ra^jalr ' 
^toloi^VWcupatlons^ miscell^^^ 

'tei(iio^9ij^fUc^o^^^^ 

Real estate iparrailii^Jk : ' 

Rfk;reaUon:JIS(^li^^^ 

Reciatfon itOiJrym ' ^ 

; Refrife>iaiw;eniln^^^ 

H'ehafifljtaljpriseri^ ^ 

Ret^ltjrad>' 

ftd6|lntTConitructi<m; 

Sanitatlwiupublfc health1nip«cUoo technologies 

ScWtlfidjdaCif r<^ 

Sn^all eni^Vr«g»5f Vr 
Sutfonary.^njBrfjrjwdrces 

SteWaplhic i ^cretarlai ociiipailpns ^ " ' 

Supervisory. * 8dmlnistratlye:tnafta|9jfnent 

Surreal technoioi^es 

Systims analyst 

^T^achcr's assistant. ^ 
Technical education, mlscell^eous 
Te?(tife pr«Mductlon i fjirlcaUoa: 

Tool 4 dlcmaklng ' 
Tr»(iei^1nduitrli^l occupations; miscellaneous 

Transportatlori A public utiK^ technologies 

TrinsKiorUtlbfi services 

truck driving , 

Typing clerical occupations 

Upholstering 

Veterinarian assistant 

Water & waste waur techfibto^e>. 

Wcldmi ft cutting 

Welding technologies ' , - / 

Whoiosaletrade 

Woodworking 
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f PART TWO 
ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 
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Chapter IS 



INTEGftATED OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE 



The ultimate goal of vocational (or occupational^ or techmd^tT^or career) 
educati'on is the preparation of student^ for the world of work. TJjus,>t is 
logical that one alter'native (or supplement) to cl'asjsroom and labptatory 
instruction is onrthe-job or field experience. A ,variety of simh experiences 
are available, ranging from short-term experiences involving o^fservation to 
long-term 'experiences involving employment and a wage. For such experiences 
to become a reality, the staff and administration at thie secondary qr post-. 
. secondary school must develop and- maintain cooperative, functional re\ation- 
ships with businesses, industries, and labor— which should be par't of the role 
of vocational educators regardless. Preparation of students for the world of 
work is only one benefit. Often, arranging these experiences also opens up 
entry-level employment opportunities^with employers who might not have |.-lanned 
to hire vx)cational -technical students. ' ' * . 

What is critical about sucR' experiences is suggested" in the word inte- 
■'"grated. These occupational experiences .may allow the student to earn while 
■learnin g, but the-financial gain, if any, is not the key consideration. The 
occupational experi-ence must be related in some way to the student s career 
goals. In addition, in-school experiences should be related to what. is occ\jr- 
ring on the job. In other words, the occupational experience must be inte- 
grated into the student's total educational program. . 

This -stress on the' need for integration iS crucial because there are • - 
occupational experiences that are not educational in purpose. These experi- 
ences. are typically called work-StW. work e3<perience-, or work-release. 
Designed primarily to provide financial assistance .to students to enable them 
to remain in sctiool , sucli occupational experiences are not tied to students 
career goals, involve no related' instruction, and are not str.uctup^d by any - 
formffl contract or training pTan. ■ ' 



# 



grated 



At the secondary and postsecondaVy levels,, the primary types 
d occupational experiienqe -programs* are t-he following: 



of inte- 



• Cooperative edtication 

• Capston'fe experiences 

• On-the-job training JOJT) 

• ''Apprenticeships 

• Clinical experiences 

• Internships • 

• Shadowing 
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Cooperatm Education " . ' 

> 

Cooperative (co-op) ^education is a method of instruction that involves, , 
and unites^ the' secondary or pQStsecondary sphool and employers in a coopera/ 
tive educational ef/ort. The total educational program. has four parts, which 
.should be carefully coordinated and^ supervised to assist the student in gain- 
ing .occupational competence. Students take the general education courses 
necessary for graduation, such as English or history, and alsO take a coop- 
erative related-^instriiction class that relates to their career objective and 
their on-the-30b learning experiences. They are employed at a part-time job 
where they participate tn learning^ experiences that develop and re/ine the * 
ccupational competencies needed to achieve their career objecti ves. Finally, 
especially at the secondary \evel , they often al so* participate in the activi- 
ties of an appropriate vocational student, organi zation . The benefits of co-op 
education' are listed in sample 3. ' ^ 

' s Cooperative education* has six characteristics that distinguish it. 
Students in the cooperative program (1) participate in learning, experiences 
based on a'* spec^if ied career objective, {^l) work part-tirrte in a training sta- , 
tion selected on the basis of that same c&reer objective, (3) receive pay and 
school credit for their on-the-job trailing, (4) have regular school super- 
vision, (5) participate, in t^^is program for at least one year, and i(6) take 
in-school courses that relate directly to their on-the-job training. Yo be a 
'.^cooperative" program, *the program must meet all six criteria. o 

Two additional components are important to the co-op program. First, 

there must be a written training agreeriient that clarifies program pplicies 

and procedures, specif ies. that a^traimng plan will be^followed, an^ outlines* 

the specific responsibilities of each party involved (e.g., school, employer, 

student, and parent). This agreement must be signed by .each .party. Second; 

there must be a cooperatively^developed, written training plan .that specifies 

the competencies to be developed by the student and where the competencies 

will be developed (i.e., at the training^station i in thfe classroom, or both). 

♦ 

There are basically three types of cooperative education. In the first 
type, the Institution has a separate program for each service area . In this 
case, for example, there would be a. cooperative program at the secondaryMevel 
for (1) business and office education, (2) distributive education, (3) home 
economics, (4) trade and industrial .education, (5) agriculture, and (6) "health 
occupation?. An institution {nay hot have all six programs, but the programs 
it does have are each geared to' a single area. ' " . 

4* 

The second type is the combination or interrelated approach . In institu- 
tions where staff, student interest, or employment (opportunities are limited, 
a single cooperative program may^ exist. "This single program would be gei^red' 
to handle students from various service areas. Two such programs are Diversi- 
fied Cooperative Training (DCT) and Cooperative Occupation Education (COE).* 

The uhird type, ofiTered at the secondary level, is the special pu^ose 
p rag ram geared to meet the special t]ee<l% of the physically handicapped; 
mentally retarded; or economically, socially, academically, or culturally 
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SAMPLE 3 

BENEFITS OF caOPSRATlVE SDU CA'JJDN 



^ aiseovsr thsfr .tfue M^,mU ^ abilities, tast 

# uncf?rst«md err<i{oy^^ opportunities j^nd 
e beKerunda stanc^andappnscfatethew^^^^ 

# d«vato[^ Iir4 tiffnt occupatiofisf compf tefv 
c%$n0<^;ptfi^u*»9ecMr0emp!oym^^ " 
<^anj66 irvthfeir o^loc^en occupation 

» ivM^*^^ft ?P*ciaft?ed oceypatto cdnrfp^t^n- 
ciea wtv^^^ coult notfae.ac4u1red^^tWi} ihe 

« seethe reSavanw? of la-50hopt ffarnirts; 

deist wd Uie meaning aijd purpose df the 

theoistJdaliidewpreWni^ 
e l3e/batter ^ toward work In ^\ school 

# ^U^oreiatlo^sHipbetwe^ 

m niplce-mea^ier adjustment from the rofe of 

41 ia/rt .Whil^^th0y learn 

«^ .provide an er«argsd learning facility via use 
'cpmmun% m$purces 

# provide broader Instruction with the'ie 
larged facilities; expand the curriculum 

o evaluate its program against the actual skills 
needed for en^ptoyment-~actuai emptdyment 
t^ficte'^ 

o decjfgase the dropout rate by better meeting 
' . st^dohte' career goats 



• dewstet^na th^rMn '%^^W '-'^iP^ 
■njE^,l;#m#;if#ma!5l|^- •-,,•■.1 5; - 

». . , ■ .- - - . 

*.3 ,cs«aiysi for promotln0 l^duit smi iv^ntdg; 

«i acatatystfpi^tfevstoplngaunttl^.com^^ , 
' trafningcprpgirfini - . ' , \ , ' 
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disadvantaged youttj. .When the cooperative method of instruction is Employed 
for the disadvantaged student, the major emphasis is on work adjustment and 
attltudinal changes. The disadvantaged student often possesses little or no 
occupational skill and/or may be alienated from school and/or may lack the 
ability to relate to adults and work* 

Cooperative prqgrams are supervised by teacher-coordinators * The 
teacher-coordinator's responsibilities include the following: 

• Helping students identify their career objectives and determining 
whether these objectives could be met by the cooperative program 

• Contacting local employers, evaluating their training potential, and 
convincing them to employ and<7 train. students , • • 

• Placing students, in jqbs on; the basis of the students', career objec-. 
..^tives . / 

• Working with students and employers to plan the students* total 
' vocational -technical instructional program 

• Visiting the students on the job to supervise their progress and to 
assist the employers in their ^training endeavors' 

• Providing the ih-school related instruction 

• Usually, serving as a sponsor to a vocational student orgamzat^iorr 
•Evaluating their programs on a continual basis. 

The on-the-job* training is provided at a training station * The training 
station is the firm', business,' or industry that hires the students (sometimes 
referred to as student-learners or student trainees). Within this firm, there 
is a single individual who has agreed to be responsible for the student's 
training. This individual is called the on-the-job instructor (sometimes 
referred to as the -job supervisor or-training sponsor). 

The.schedul irrg of the cooperative program is another concern. There are 
a variety of scheduling possibilities open .to a schooKdesiring to initiate a 
successful .program-,, including one or all of the following: * 

Half-day mornings/half-day afternoons— This schedule,:ptov^ides students 
with the opportunity to work in, the morning or afternoon and to attend 
'school in the -opposite time slot. Thus, two students can be trained on 
one job; while one student attends school in the morning, the othej is 
at the training station. In the afternoon, the schedule is reversed. 

Hal f-day afternoons— Thi s schedule provides for all co-op students to 
attend classes in the morning and to work at the training station in' the 
afternoon. - ^ 

Alternate blocks of time (e.g., five weeks or ten weeks or six months) — 
With this schedule, each student has the opportunity to attend classes 
for an extended block of time and to get occupational experience for the 
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next block. While one group of students is in school for that period, 
, another group is on the job. the end of that period, students reverse 
positions. » ^ 

Summer sche duling— Becaus'e of the nature of certain kinds of employ- . 
ment-such as agriculture, conservation, food services, resort and hotel . 
housekeeping. services, waiter-waitress training, health occupations, 
.building trades, and K)thers-it is sometimes desirable to schedule the 
occupational experience, phase of the cooperative program during the • 
summer months. This may be part of a continuing-school-year program, 
an extended-school -year program, or a , registered summer schoo.l program. . 
Academic and related occupational subjects may be taken pnor to or con- 
currently with the occupational experience phase of the program. 

Evening/Weeke nd schedul ing— In some cases, employment opportunities are 
only available in the evening or on the weekend. This may be because of 
'the rfature of the work, the employment needs of the employer, or the time 
of availability of the on-the-job instructor. ■ . 

As you can see, -these scheduling options can allow an institution to increase 
use of facilities and service to students. , ; 

It is generally agreed that the optimum number of students who can be 
served by a single teacher-coordinator in a cooperative vocational education 
• program is 15 to 25. Fewer than 15 is difficul.t to justify in terms' of cost. 
More than 25 is unmanageable in terms of meeting the needs and wants of the 
students, the employers, the'school, and the community. This ideal may not, 
however, be possible within the funding structure in some states. 

To successfully plan, develop, and implement coordinatJon activities, it 
is-necessary for the teacher-coordinator to have released ti-ne. Released time 
is that time provided the teacher-coordinator during the "normal ' sc.hool hours 
for activities other than his/her. classroom responsibilities. Tne accepted 
standard for determining the amount" of released time needed -}<. :^rt half hour 
per student per week. Therefore, a teacher-coordinator with 20 cooperative 
students should iiave 10 hours of released time each week: for C'.ordiojuon Jt 
_shouW-.be--r-emembered-that ''coordin^lnW'"irirfriiri -inclusive term lo dsscnbp 
all of the various^activities of the teacher-coordinator, not jms; visitatioi. 
To~the" training stations.- 

The uniqueness of the program also indicates the, need for special consid- 
erations regarding program facilities .. The teacher-coordinator should have an 
office, equipped with a telephone, where he/she can conduct necessary activi- 
ties including conferences with students, employers, parents, and other par- 
ties who might be involved in the program. 

Finally, teacher-coordinators of cooperative vocational programs often 
have extende d contracts . Such contracts usually provide for an additional 
month of employment tor the teacher-coordinator. This month is often split, 
with two weeks before the regular opening, of the term and two weeks after 
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the regular closing- of the term. During this time, some of the teachv^r^ 
coordinator's responsibilities are (1) placement of istudents in training 
stations, (2) the planning and development of specific occupational instruc- 
tion for each student, (ij the placement of graduating students, and (4) the 
compiling of student files and any necessary, reporting. 

For more information concerning cooperative education and for a direc- 
tory of the employers and institutions offering the program, write to the 
National Commission for Cooperative Education, 360 Huntingtbn Avenue, Boston, 

MA 02115. ' , 

f 

c * 

Capstone Experiences 

A capstone is, literally, the last, top stone to be put into place in a 
structure. Thus, it means a "finishing off.'* A capstone experience is one. 
that puts a finishing touch on things. In occupatipnal/vocational/technical 
education, it refers to an occupational experience generally undertaken by 
students who have completed the course work in a particular program. These 
students are usually exposed to an actual work situation according to one of 
the following typical capstoning schedules: 

• Semester I = classroom/laboratory activities 
Semester II = occupational experience 

• Semester I = cla^ssroom/lab'oratory activities 
Semester II = 10 weeks in the classroom and laboratory 

10 weeks of occupational experience 

• Semester I = classroom/laboratory activities 
Semester 11=4 days of occupational experience. per week 

1 day of related instruction per week, provided at the 
job site or in school by the classroom instructor 

the capstone experience shouli_be_sjjiiiIar purpose and characteristics to 
the cooperative education program. Where it differs is in the schejduling. 
The cooperative education program tends to blend in~school education and 
on-the-job training; the capstone experience comes at the end of the in-school 
education, serving to move the student from theory. into practice. 



On-the«-Job Training (OJT) ' " 

OJT is the actual performance of work duties with the supervision and 
guidance of a trained worker or instructor. OJT programs increased in num- 
ber through funding available from the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA). The program was created primarily to give job skills to the 
unemployed or underempl oyed , while at the same time helping the employer to 
defray some of the loss of production resulting from the hiring of unskilled ; 
employees. Employers can be reimbursed for up to 50 percent of the trainee's 
starting salary during the entire trainiiig period. In addition to the above 
training reimbursement provisions, a special reimbursement allowance can be 
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established for job-related education , which will provide 100 percent wage 
reimbursement for those hours a trainee spends in educational —nonproductive-- 
training sessions. 

The relevance of this to vocational -technical education relates to the 
provision of the job-related education (JRE). If an employer is unabje to 
provide the necessary JRE on the job, one option is for CETA to'contract with 
a Vocal vocational -^technical institution to provide that instruction. This 
can be an excellent way to make full u^e of the school staff and facilities, 
and to bring additional funds and students into the school. ^ 

Another option Vor on-the-job* training— being> used, for example, in 
Fairfax County, Virginia— involves th^ creation of an "employment situation" 
for students. In Fairfax County, a foundation was formed involving attorneys, 
realtors, and other interested community members. This group floated a loan 
to finance the construction of the initial building con'structed by students in 
the vocational school's building trades program. Profits from the sale of 
that and subsequent buildings supported continued construction. Students and 
school instructors spent full-time at each job site. Academic and related 
instruction were provided there, initially in a mobile home* Later, students 
constructed a totally modular classroom— even the electricity was modular— and 
this classroom was moved from job site to job site. On-the-job training in 
action! . 



Apprenticeships 

Just as a vocational -technical institution can provide the related- 
instruction component for CETA-supported OJT, it can also develop program 
offerings for apprenticeship training. In an apprenticeship training pro- 
gram, the apprentice is an unskilled worker who is learning a skilled^ craft 
or trade (e.g., electrician, carpenter,, plumber, .printer, machinist) undeT\ 
the direction of a skiTled worker (journeyman) and with the support of the 
union. Apprenticeship training programs are typically two or more years -in 
length, depending on the: skill requirements of the trade or craft. They are 
operated by either (.1) an employer, (2) a group of employers, or (3) a joint 
apprenticeship committee (JAC) representing both the employer(s) and the 
union. Sometimes, a representative from the educational community is also 
included on the JAC. In some states, such programs must be approved by and 
registered with the state governrnent (labor department) to be considered* bona 
fide apprenticeship programs. ^ 

Apprenticeship training consists of two components: (1) on-the-job 
training ar^d (2) related classroom instruction (minimum of 144 hours per 
year). More and more, JACs are engaging in cooperative ventures with post- 
secondar;y institutions for tlie provision of apprenticeship training, retrain- 
ing and upgrading, and labor studies. In these cases, the postsecondary 
institution develops the programs at the request of, and with the approval 
of, the joint labor/management committee. Help in setting up these programs 
Is us.iJally readily available from the state-level Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training. An example of one such program is shown in sample 4. 




SAMPLE 4 




nil 



College <*uleii«fti» Matt**^ CoU3j|i 




l^ftmr^eK^ '''^ '' '^^'^'^'^ ''^'^ ^""^^^ ^ 



.... 'A J.^ 



S0UR6E: I98 MabQrite > a newsletter pub1^t$he?l for aTumnl.Wd frtefti^s of the 
Saorge Kaany Center for labor Sttictles, p. 2*. 
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Another example is the chef ^nd cook apprenticeship programs offered 
in 'Ohio a-t Columbus Technical Institute (CTI), with the support and approval 
of the American Culinary Federation and the Columbus Chef's Association. 
The apprentice is a full employee and is subject to the conditions of the 
.individual employer's policies as related to fringe benefits and vacations. 
He or she is guaranteed the federal minimum wage, with regular increments 
of 25 cents an hour every six months. The* apprentice pays for his/her own 
tuition for theory-related instruction at CTI. Books and lab fees are addi- 
tional, f * « 

In some cases, apprenticeship credit is being offered through programs at 
the secondary level. One example of this is the Cooperative Industrial Edu- 
cation Program (CIE) at Rancocas Valley Regional High School in Mount Holly, 
New- Jersey. With approval from the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training in 
the U.S. Department of Labor, the coordinator of the school's cooperative 
program in industrial education— a diversified program serving a range of 
occupations— has developed a program in which as many as fifty students a year 
earn, learn, and get apprenticeship credit during the last two years of high 
school. 

However, according to Rpbert Glover, Chairperson of the' Federal Commis- 
sion on Apprenticeship— ■ 

. . . apprenticeship sponsors remain quite committed to retaining 
the essentially private character of the system, and they are highly 
resistant to any effort which they view as government intervention. 
Partly because of this suspicion of public sector involvement and 
partly resulting from the failure of public schopls to understand 
apprenticeship and reach out to industry in, the past, meaningful 
alliances between vocational -technical schools and apprenticeship 
programs are sensitive and difficult to build despite the fact that 
related classroom instruction is often provided to apprentices by 
local school systems or community^ col leges. ^ 

For this reason, it is importaijt that educators "do their homework" before 
seeking such alliances. Knowledge of the various types of apprenticeships 
(e.g., construction vs. industrial -corporation based) and knowledge of the 
specific concerns of apprentice trainers in the immediate geographic area are 
essential if joint efforts are to become a reality. 



Clinical Experiences 

Hands-on, on-the-job experiences, are provided to students through 
clinical experiences. Although clinical experiences are most common in 



5. Robert W. Glover, Apprenticeship in the United States: Implications 
for Vocati onal' Education" Research and Developme nt, Occasional Paper No. 66 
■(Columbus, OH: The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University, 1980) p. 1, 
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the health-related occupations, they have also been used successfully in 
other programs (e.g., commercial art; drafting, marketing -and distributive 
education, interior decorating, advanced shorthand, and cosmetology). The 
unpaid clinical experiences offer students an opportunity (1) to apply the 
classroom theorythey have learned under the supervision of a clini.cal 
instructor and (2) to gain experience in the very important area of working 
with other professionals- and customers, clients, or patifents.. Often, the 
clinical experience is split among several different facilities (or among 
multiple units within an agency) to allow the students to get a broader 
picture of the employment opportunities available to them and to learn to 
generalize their skills to a' variety of situations. At the secondary level, 
clinical, experiences are frequently an integral part of such programs as 
practical nursing, dental assisting, medical lab assisting, and nurse s aide. 
In a dental assisting program, for example, students my spend six weeks in a 
dental clinic and three weeks in a private dental office as part of the total 
curriculum. <. 

• At the postsecondary level, clinical experiences- are an important part of 
such programs as the following technologies: mental .health, respiratory 
therapy, nursing, animal health, medical, dietetic technician, and dietetic 
,assistant. The following is a description of one such program incorporating 
clinical experience: ' " , ' 

Mental health technology— A series of three clinical experiences, offered 
over a six-quarter time period, is provided to give trainees a broad 
overview of the different ways of del ivering\ mental health services: 
(1) a clin'ic'in community mental health, (2) a clinic in residential 
treatment, and (3) a clinio. in mental retardation. During the clinical 
experience, students have an opportunity to observe all the service com- 
ponents of the facility and to practice basic skills under close super- 
vision. / 

The clinical experience is integrated with classroom work. Prior to each 
experience, students are prepared for the experience through classroom 
training. During the exoerience, the student spends 1-2 hours per week in 
the clinical agency and 2 hours per Week in, a related seminar. In addi- 
tion, three-way meetings (faculty member, field instructor, student) are 
held three times a term to give and get feedback on each student s prog- 
ress. In this particular progr-am, the agencies providing clinical expe- 
riences rece.ive tuition credit at the college in return for accepting- 
students in field placement. 



Internships 



Generally speaking, internships are a capstone type of occupational 
experience, found most often at the postsecondary level in such programs as 
law enforcement, social services, and secretarial science. If you consider 
the medical model of internship, you can quickly identify it§ characteristics, 
The medical student does not become a full-fledged doctor— with authority to 
practice on his/her own-upon graduation. First he or she must complete an 
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internship— supervised practical training on the job. me medical internship 
is usually one year in length. It is^a time when the inter() serves almost as 
an "assistant" doctor. ^ 

As with the capstone and clinical experiences, an internship occurs 
when training is completed and functions as a way to provide the novice with 
additional on-the-job experience before being "certified" as -a fully qualified 
member of^the profession. The internship can be a paid or unpaid position. 
The differences between the clinical experience and the internship tend to be 
as follows: ' » 

Clinical experience— The experiences on .the job are highly planYied, 
highly control led, .and highly supervised^. The student of nursing, for 
example, is- assigned to spend a period o^ time, in a supet'-vised situ- 
ation, administering Injections. In , the .dental clinic, the patient with 
tea-stained teeth is assigned to the studfent who needs more experience in 
perfonhing the skill of removing tea stair|s. 

Internship— The experiences on the job are situational and less highly 
supervised. In otiher words, the Intern 'is expected to handle the normal 
routines of the job as they arise— to select the right procedure or skill 
according to the situation. It is the results of his/her activities that. 
. are evaluated rather than each step as it is performed, except of course 
in critical operations involving .patients.' well-being or expensive mate- 
rials. * * ' ' 



Shadowing 

Shadowing is generally a method of providing students with short-term 
exposure to the world of work. It Is more of a career awa'reness technique 
rather than a program involving hands-on job experience. Shadowing means 
that the student follows an employee or employer around on the job for a 
.short period of time (a few hours to a -few days) to observe what that person 
actually does. Thus, the student studying electronics could shadow persons 
working in several different jobs ' invol ving those skills to get a better idea 
of what h, or she is training for. In addition to helping the student make 
wise career decisions, use of this technique can be a powerful motivation 1;o 
succeed- in school . 
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Chapter ill 



SUPPLEMENtAL/REMEDIAL PROGRAMS * 



Supplemental programs are those . that offer any student the opportunity to 
raise his/her basic learning skills to a higher level, usually a level above 
the norm . The student could succeed in school without these programs. Reme- 
dial programs are those that offer students whose basic skills are below the 
norm an opportunity to catch up. The student would have difficulty succeeding 
in his/her vocational -technical program without additional assistance. 



Supplemental Program Topics , ^ 

Some students--whose reading, wrfting, and math skills af«L adequate--may 
desire to improve those skills through supplemental program AflreVin'gs.' In 
addition, the following are often topics covered through supplemental^ program 
offerings: 

. • Library skills ^ 

• Study skills 

« Speed reading \ r 

• Advanced vocabulary development ^ ^ 

• Career planning • ^ ''^^ 

Refmedial Program Topics 

* ♦ 
For the students who need additional jassistance in mastering the basic 
skills required to succeed in an educational or occupational envirbnment, the 
following topics are typically covered: 

• Basic writ'ing ^ - ^ 

• Basic reading . " . 

• Basic arithme.tit . ' 

• Spelling and vocabulary * , 

Program Structures ^ ^ ' 

Remedial and supplemental courses can be offered within the normal 
departifiental structure (including basic writing in the English or commu- 
nications department, for example). Or one or more separate departments or 
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special prrfgrams. can be area^ted to fnclude these /of ferings. As presented in 
this guide, programs for studetits with special /^xceptional needs are covered 
as a separate component. However, in some institutions, many or -all of the 
programs for students with special/exceptional /needs are grouped with the 
remedial and developmental offerings, under the administration of a single 
department or other administrative unit such as student services. In one 
institution, for example, the administrative structure is as .follows: 

All supplemental/developmental programs are within the domain of a 
singlg developmental educatiori department. Administration is pro- 
' vided by a chairperson, who reports directly to, the department of 
student services.' A total -of 1.5 FTE (full-time equivalent) faculty 
members, 1 FTE secretary, 14-23 part-time faculty, *and 3 learning^ 
lab control clerks serve 1,000 students per quarter* Peer tutors^ 
are also available. Programs and courses are provided four quarters 
per year, five days and four evenings per week. Placement tests are 
provided and encouraged but not required for students to avail them- 
selves of services. Many students are referred by faculty and coun- 
selors or through self-referral. . . ' ^ 

* 

Within the general administrative structure, several options^re avail- 
able for providing' the necessary instruction: specialists, learning labora- 
tories, tutoring, mini-courses, and so on. 

Specialists . The institution may hire a reading Specialist or remedictl . 
math specialist to work with students as needed. Typically, the specialist : 
works with students on a one-to-one or small-group basis to provide the maxi- 
^mum personal attention per student. 

Learning laboratories . The. provisipn of a learning labofatory--where 
students can work with media, programme^ materials, qr learning packages 
(learning guides or modules) to get the; basic skills, intensive practice, or 
opportunity for .review needed--is another option. In some ta^es, the remedial 
specialists could be located'in this facility to provide special assistance if 
»needed. Often, a student can sign up for a, full-term, individualized remedial 
or developmental; course offered in the laboratory facility under the supervi- 
sion of instructors or specialists. Course credit (e.g., two to four credits) 
could be earned for courses taken in this way. At the postsecondary level, a 
lab fee is usually involved. . ^ . 

Tutoring . At the^ secondary level, tutors are most often teacher's aides 
or community volunteers; however, peer tutoring can also^occun. At many post- 
secondary institutions, there is a formal peer tutoring program within the 
developmental education unit. Peer , tutors cSn be recommended by faculty,* 
receive formal training, and be paid a minimum wage for their services. Thus, 
a studen^t who is paving difficulty with the content of a particular class 
can get 'the additional personal af-iistance and time on task needed to keep 
up wtth^the class.^ State funding is frequently available to support tutoring 
services, as long as there is a structured program. 
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• . Mini -courses . In some cases— 1 ibrary skilf^s, study' skills, career plan- 
ning— sustained programming is not requir.ed^^^Sy^h, topics can be structured- 
into short (e.g., twb days pr one week) cbnes^lDr workshops, which can be 
"offered periodically throughout the school yectr. The schooJ librarian, for 
example, could be responsible for developing and conducting a onetd'ay library 
skills workshop, pf'fered at the beginning of each term for interested stu- 
dents.* 



Implications for. Program Planning 

In determining wfiether s'uch programs should be^ of fered— especially ir\«the 
case of the supplemental programs, which could be considered to be nonessen-,_ 
tial to some educational- critics— budget, staff, facilities., and student needs 
should be deciding factors. If programs are to be offered, decisions such- as 
t,he following' will need to be made;, . ^ A ^-^ 

• Where will these programs be placed administratively? Within exist- 
ing academic departments? Within one or more special separate depart- 
ments? Will a new department need to be created? 

- • Js present staff qualified to handle the programs- or will new staff 
(e,.g., a reading specialist) be required?'. What staff other than fac- 
ulty will be required ('e.g., tutbrs, lab assistants, aides)? 

^■'\^^V^ there be a laboratory facility? Wher^e?* How will it be oper- ' ' 
ated? What materials and equipment will be housed there? Are the 
institution's present materials and equipirtent adequate,' or will new 
materials and equipment be required to provide \the personalized, 
individualized instruction needed? - .7' 

As these questions' are posed, discussed, and answered, budget limitations must 
be considered. Solutions tha]t. provide the maximum value'for jt-udents, using " 
existing resources should be sought. New programming should not^always be 
equated with al'l nVw staff, fac*ilities, equipment, and materials. 
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Chapter IV 



SPECIAL NEEDS PRQGRAMiS ANO SERVICES 



Because of rece|it, legislation and social changes, there Is' Increasing 
attention being paid to recruiting and providing relevant ^vocational instruc- 
tion, for students witfC special /exceptional needs. 

, ^ During the decade of the 1970s, the Congress of the Unjted States 
e^nacted two pieces oT legislation that, together, open wide to 
handicapped persons ti^e opportunity to participate mqre fully ip 
the mainstream of American education. They are Section 504 of the 
' Vocational Rehabilitation Act (1^973) and Public J.aw 94-142, the Edu- 
cation for. All HandicapgW Children Act of 1975. Section 504 autho- 
rized v(ycat'ional traini-ng in mainstream settings for handicapped 
persons, the promotion ariQ expansiorr of the employment opportunities 
for .them,/ and the removal/of all architectural and transportation 
barriers that impede handi^pped persons. Public Law 94-142 man- 
dates equal educational opportunity for all handicapped children; 
free and appropriate education; placement in regular public school 
settings with their nonhandicapped peers to the extent that it is 
feasible; cooperatively written Individualized Education Programs 
.(lEPs); provision of special education and related services as 
needed; and ^observance of handicapped children's and their parents' 
due ^process rights. . . . Many ^children affected by the law are also * 
gifted and talented. Moreover, sever;al states already have acted to 
bring all their gifted and^ talented students uader leg'al provisions 
equivalent to thos6"of Public Law 94-142.^ ' . ^ 

Broadly defined, special /exceptional needs are those, that rhay pre- 
vent a "student from succeeding (to the best of his/her ability) "in regular 
vocational -technical education programs without special consideration and 
help. The following types of students can be included in a definition of 
students with special /exceptional needs: 

• Mentally retarded " , 

• Learning disabled 

• Sensory and physically impaired 

• Urban/rural economically disadvantaged 

• Members of racial/ethnic minority groups 



6. "A. Common Body of Practice for Teachers: The Challenge of Public Law 
94-142 to Teacher Education" (Minneapolis, MN: Univeristy of Minnesota, 
The National Support Systems Project, n^.d.).'^ 
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• Persons with limited EngWsh proficiency . " <^ - 

• Adults requiring retraining (e.g,, displaced homemakers, technologi- ^ 
cally displaced) 

• Persons enrolled in programs nontraditional for their sex (e.g., the 
male in home economics) 

• Gifted and talented 

Depending on the educational level, institutional mission and philosophy, and 
community needs, other special n^eds. may be recognized and addressed--the emo- 
tionally disturbed or the teenaged parent, fpr example (see sample 5)-. 

« * " * 

Programs/Services 

• JOnce having recognized the groups whose special needs, must be met, 
programs and services must be selected to meet those needs. A wide range 
of options is available. Furthermore, technological advances continue to 
assist special groups such as the handicapped. And the cost of tntJipnient is 
lessening (e.g., for electronic equipment) as the market expands and competi- 
tion increases. On the other hand, federal funds are at present decreasing 
rapidly at a time when other costs and inflation continue to rise. Creative, 
innovative solutions to provtding the needed programming are- required. The 
following are some services and programs presently being offered: 

Resource Persons 

• Interpreters— These are persons who ^recreate spoken language in sign 
form and/or r everse this procedure. Theoretically, the provision of 
an interpreter in the classroom or laboratory allows the deaf person, 
equal access to the competitive educational process. American sign 
language, manually coded English, fingerspelling, paraphrasing in non- 
audible spoken English, gesturing, drawing, or .writing are ,all used 

by the" interpreter (or transl iterator) to convey cl^ss proceedings to 
hearing impaired students. 

. Readers--For the visually impaired, readers may be needed. Readers. 
can meet individually with students to read assignments or review notes- 
aloud. They could also be used to tape reading assignments for indi- 
vidual use by visually impaired students. 

• Notetakehs— Some students are unable to take their own notes in 
class. Thi s may be true for the visually impaired student, the hearing 

- . impaired student who must keep his/her eyes always on the instructor in 
order to "hear," or the 'physical ly impaired student who has difficulty 
using a pen or pencil. One solution for the visually or physically 
impaired student is to tape the class proceedings. Another option is 
to have a notetaker take class notes. If well done, these can be given 
directly to the hearing or physically impaired student. For the visu- 
ally impaired, the notes would need to be brail led or read onto tapes. 



SAMPLE 5 




l^mMin^ U 1M pnm^^ pr^mt 4i^%n^ ^tUw^t ifr!p^it'^t^?t";#&^%^-'^ 
training^ Ttue btb«r pa> t of tfee i« ^f^t-M "^ei?^^s;t*$#|:tt^ 




• To afford tfte&e students trm opportunity to cm%Sm^ iii^if^APM^^^M^^U^ : ;i 
protvlclllr^a J-rtstr«c.tianiiJ opportunities, to 4r$is, 4ff^tj^.r^|4tetf^^§^^^^^ 

The objectives of tfje progr^ «re follows; ^ , , V^-,.^;;^^^?^;-/^'^'^^^^^^ 

• To provide i)reiga«nt 4dotes<;ei?ts with the oppo?tim{tj^. to $^^hVJ^^^^ 

• To proyljia parenting sMlUi outrlttoft education* §ni^4^c^^^^timti ^waren^^^^ ! 

^ To qncQyrege sti^dents In the program to p«rsu^ oc<;upatiboaT ^vi!^0tiiinj£fi0!iU^ . 
areas with hich pUcsfssnt patentia! {fi-s* * satal oaMfni^^/iiii^icmeiltisfi^ 

fieatfjngr eUctroalcs,, and offset printing), " T S' }\ \.-'^^^i<^ 

• To provide ^t^dmic 1earoin9 cjiperiences to assist students in ^i^pini jap* with 

dsnts ref^aiflfrt$ In the schpoT settirta . : ; ,r ' ,V- '<v- ^ 

• To reduce tte drop-out r«te of pr^gnanf^ edolosce«ts ... ; ' ^' , ; . ' , 

• To reduce the fncidence of ^hilid abuse ' . . " " - ^ ; . 



The program would fee dssiped for ppen-entr^/openraxit* This^ design i^. npc^^Mr^ to thg 
«hi qua needs of tfie tafi^t popttUticrv* ' : -: 



NOTE; Legally, a prografa such as this can ont^ be &ff&P&i as aft i^pWn^l 
alternative^ to placaient In tfie reguUr vGcational pmgtm^ tt caftnat M ^ 
reqUT red approach for ail pregnant students; "separate* but oqaaT*' Is tiol^, ; ^ 
allowed* * . 



. Tutors-Because of their special needs, some students have' difficulty 
progres sing at- the classroom pace set. In such cases, tutoring may be 
required. , 

. Specialists-Some special needs students may require remediation in 
the basic sk ills. The learning disabled student may have a great deal 
of difficulty when reading is involved. Disadvantages may tiave caused 
a student to fall behind in the basic skills. English-or standard 
English— may not be a student's native language. To assist these stu- 
dents, reading specialists, remedial math instructors, English-as-a- 
Second-Language (ESL) instructors, *and other special ists may be needed. 
An example of the activities that are a part of the special support 
provided to handicapped individuals enrolled in the regular occupa- 
tional education program at the Brookhaven and Islip (New Yorky Career 
Centers is shown in sample 6. 

. Counselors- -students with special needs may require special counsel - 
ing. Some may lack survival skills. Many may have more difficulty 
locating and acquiring jobs. Counselors need to be prepared to han- 
dle these special needs, especially in the areas of job placement and 
referrals to appropriate agencies. In addition, if counselors are .to 
administer placement tests, they must be prepared to modify -the test- 
ing situation to accommodate students' special needs. The testing 
situation can be modified in, a number of ways, including the following: 

. Allowing more time thi^n^ normally prescribed 
. Use of readers, scribes,^ xpr interpreters 
f Transcribing test into braille or large type 
• Taping exam or responses 

Equipment ' 

. Specialized equipment that can assist learners is available, and new 
equipment is rapidly becoming available. This is partly due, to the 

. recent growth of the electronics industry, the recent thrust of fed- 
'eral legislation in support -of equal opportunties for special groups, 
and the emergence of related special interest and advocacy groups. ' 
Sample 7 gives a list of some of the specialized equipment available. 

Facil ities 

. Resource center-Often a separate resource center (or separate area 
of a resource ce nter) can be of great benefit to students' with special 
needs The center c?n house the resource persons, equipment, and mate 
rials needed by these students-all in one central location designed t 
be accessible to each student regardless of his/her special needs. It 
could, for Example, include a library of braille materials and taped 
texts It could be reached by ^TTY telephone by hearing impaired indi- 
viduals. Counseling services could be made available there, also. 
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SAMPLE 6 



SUPPORT SPieiAt 06,c:J|imtl^Nj^'^Tiajbi?irf ; 




As part of tt?ts ptQ^B^ti ■-fmrf4m<'^i^'^''U^^^^P>^^ 
math, md t^tma^i^':tf^m^m^:'&m^ 
capped «tiic[ent$ «Rr«11#<t:*n;^t%^M«5=^'*:'''<l^fe^ll^ 
project activttles mr% m ,psgt^fm^ ^-^^^r^-'-'- ^'^^-^^^ 



througfe tte oefetipttt^M?" c^am ^t^l^of ^^^^^ 

success in the «^rtt». ^■^ ::'^'^M^^^^;M^^^^^^M}jQ^^^i^H^i 




• TutoriAg for the aaittSt^ea^erf' stua6Bt^$:l^l§f| 
supplied the occupational step it5ftfy«^t«r«;f'::;J^_^ 




• Mdtnstreariied students mastered tmi^ U^s^ni''^%:^^^^4p¥W'''t' 
the extra assistance provided by' tH resqppfee:'t|^^ 

. Studeiits iftcre^sed their reading ciHijpFl^&Mon S;^^ 
materfals from their own aress.of inter^^t*; 

. The reacting and math resource teachers e$t,a&$shsl s^i^^^^ 
ular:^. lisU to assist student$^ 1h acqitlr^lftglllis. 

It IS felt by staff Involved in this, prolscl that >ii#rM:^^^^^ 
dssistance and success inharer.t in this project ail! 
form increaslngij? better both in tJ.s basi!: sfeinifaM :0SCU}jatt#tai 
desire to learn riiore,. and uXttmatety, perfori?! better en tM4#v . ■ 
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SAMPLE 7 

*■ '%%%\sk\ ti%* >T%ist U el osect*elr.c.p1; fflagh.if;iflng'eqytpfnerit. ~ ft television 
'.cmer^; yX^ws the printed page or other mate'rUl» and <t television! nton iter 

• ^fijtacon. 4ft<{ Optacon. trgSnlog. equi.tynent> '»Thig provixCes tactiSe f ;ty to 
.J'^celf'nRiJ^C?^ '5 ;■■ '•■'■■•■ '■/{.'' . • 

• tape . and 4mp1 tcattng egufproentr '-tkj.^ equtpmenii provides recordift^s of ed.u- 

« .Urgey pH^^ former produpes type, that is. 

cfn) fcge «i 1. itte; latter #;pduci?s brati^l e type * y 

• j^uaitbcy .training.^ is a 'wii'eless electronic ampl tf icatioxi system 
consisting;, of an tnstruc>tpr mtcrophore/transmitter* binaural student 
receiver ». iirid. a reetiarging upit, the systeip allows the hearting, impaired; 
student to have personal amplMicaiipn in the classroom .^tt1ng# 

• talking cal cuUtors ->>Various, models that "speak" are available,, and they 
cane ..^itft, an assprfmeht . oip basic functions, from independent memory to 
.a(idumiii;|k.tihg, m \. ' 

■ ■ ' \ 

• iiy ■■{.tel.etypfiwrlter y^ ^^the TTV allows deaf persons to cpjunicate over thf 
telephpneifsufefr a device must be located at each end of the telephone tor 
versatioa. Some <levices type the messagi^ on a paper roll , «hi1;e others dl 
play the message on^n^slectronic calculatort-like display panel, 

' Brai jlewri ter- ^Th is is a machine that allows for the reproductiph of, 
braille on paper. It is operated by six keys, one for each dot in the 
braille cell. 
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• Accessibi1ity> ->-By federal law, instjtutipr^ and programs supported by 
federal Tunds must he physically accessible to all. Thus, facilities 
must be constructed or modified to include the following types of fea- 

' ^ures: 

• Ramps and elevators for mobility impaired students .^^v>^. 

• Convenient parking ^^^^^.^-^z^- <ig^:^>--' ^' 

• Brail led numbers-^vOfn'^i^J.ejVators ana doors / 

• Lowfphones and water fountains 
^^.^^r ^Ipecial rest room facilities 

• Special fire-disaster evacuation procedures to ensure exit by ^ 
mobility impaired students - . , 

• Orientation- *Special orientation sessions may be required to ensure 
that students with special needs can negotiate the building. A slow 
walk through the building with a "tour guide" may be required for the 

^visually impaired. Special features— provided to facilitate the 
ability of the'mobility impaired to use the building— may need to be 
pointed out to these students.. A written orientation manual could be 
provided to the hearing impaired. A taped orientation could be pro- 
vided for the visually impaired% Braille maps could be provided. With 
a little effort, the transition of the student into the institutional 
mainstream can be greatly eased. 

Training 

Implicit in the provision of programs and services for students with 
special /exceptional needs is the necessity for training of staff and students 
to make full, effective use of these provisions." All must be aware— through 
orientations, printed material, media— of exactly what is available and proce- 
dures, for use. 

In addition, if a true commitment to the accommodation of special 
populations is to be made institutionwide., staff must be provided with the 
knowledge and skill required to adequately serve these populations. Staff 
development devices and activities sjich as the following can be used to pro- 
vide the necessary training: 

• Seminars on characteristics of various special needs groups 

• Workshops on effective instructional techniques for use with special 
populations , 

• Workshops. on the development and use of Individualized Education Pro- 
grams (lEPs) 

• Mini-course on braille 

•• Mini-course on American Sign Language 
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• Workshops involving simulations of handicapp.ing conditions 

• Seminars with staff ^at other institutions 

jjSf 4^ PEfe^entations by staff from outside agencies (e.g., Bureau of Voca- 
- t'ional Rehabilitation) 

• Special services handbook 
Special services newsletter ^ 

Finally, ja structured--preferably i,ndi vidual ized--training program should 
be designed to prepare the special resource persons: note takers, interprets 
ers, readers, and so on. If'their services are to be effectively used, they 
must understand their role, its responsibilities and limits. Having a written 
training guide is a good way to ensure that this happens. 



Implications for Program Planning 

If students with special/exceptional needs are to attend the secondary 
or postsecondary institution--and thej^ are in increasing numbers--then the 
institution must provide for their successful accommodation and support. 
The administration wiVl need to consider what is needed and thenr^based on 
the available funds, ^J/fing, facilities, equipment, and instructional mate- 
rials—decide v/hat is possibTe. W|th creativity, a great deal can be accom- 
plished through allaptation of existing resources. 

Students with special /exceptional needs can be enrolled in the regular 
vocational program or in separate programs especially designed to meet their 
needs. Administrators will need to decide--based on philosophical and orga- 
nizational considerations--which program structure to use. On the one hand, 
it is often easier, more efficient, and more effective to operate a separate 
program. Consider the example in sample 5. The unique needs of the pregnant 
adolescents in that schoal, system caused the system to structure an optional, 
separate program, which would allow for open-entry/open-exit as well as the 
provision of specialized subject matter. 

But beware, separate is not always equal. You cannot integrate individ- 
uals with special/exceptional nee^ds into the mainstream by isolating them in 
the educational setting. You cannot promote peer acceptance if the "special" 
are kept apart. It is usually preferable to include special students in regu- 
lar programming to the extent possible, based -on their needs and s-kills. 

A final consideration of particular importance in planning special needs 
programs and services is student recruitment. Individuals who could benefit 
from the provision of these special services need to be aware of their avail- 
ability. In planning the institution's recruitment program, attention must 
be paid to the inclusion of, devices and activities targeted to special popu- 
lations. For example, a brochure describing the program offerings and ser- 
vices available to serve special populations could be produced. Spot media 
announcements could also be to recruit in this area. With promotion, the 
programs can continue to serve the student groups for whom they were designed. 
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Chapter V 



COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION 



Competency-based dducation (CBE) is one of the most significant educa- , 
tional innovjtions that has surfaced within the last fifty years. CBE has 
been endorsed at the local, state, and national level;5 and is also catching 
the attenti'^n of many international educators. CBE is now a rapidly growing 
and sustained movement, leading 'to the improvement of instruction. 

CBE is an alternative to the conventional appraach to instruction that 
has too often meant- frustration and failure for too many students. CBE 
acknowledges and, in fact, capitalizes on the facilitation of effective and 
efficient learning, which is relevant tp the real world of work, by employing 
the learning principles of motivation,^ individualizatfon," reinforcement of 
learning, self-pacing, recognition of differing learning styles, provision of 
frequent' feedback, opportunities for practice, and active participation." 

Essential Elements and Desirable Characteristics of CBE 

• 1* 

Traditionally, in all of education, we have accepted the option of making 
learning the variable and time the constant. Whenever we say that a course 
Involves so many hours of .instruction, we are openly admitting our acceptance 
of this historical approach to education. A set numbei^ of hours per course is 
admittedly an administrative and planning convenience that is hard to give up. 
However, under these circumstances, our teaching is often geared to covering 
as much Information as possible in the time permitted, in hopes that enough 
will be learned to allow our students to be successful. 

Many oersons feel it is about time that those involved in vocational and 
technical education should opt to implement programs in which learning is^the 
constant and time the variable. Vocational educators in many states are cur- 
rently working hard to ma^ke this option a reality in their vocational and 
technical educajtlon programs through the implementation of competency-based 
education (CBE). 

To understand fully the meaning of CBE, one must be aware of the essen- 
tial elements and desirable characteristics of such programs. There are five 
essential elements : 

1. Competencies to be achieved are carefully identifie^, verified, and 
made public in advance— This simply means that the Important entry- 
level competencies for any occupational program area must be identi- 
fied in some appropriate manner, verified as relevant by experts who 
should know that field, and then made known to studen1;s and everyone 
else interested in what the program is designed to teach. 
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Criteria to be u sed in assessing achievement and the condH ions under 
which ac hievement will be assessed are explicitly stated anH made 
public i n advance— Ihis means we are going to eliminate gues^ng' 
games about what pajts of the course are important and, insteavi- 
telT students- exactly how their performance will be evaluated. 
Implementation of this essential 'element also means that we are ^v- 
ing up \:he traditional norm-referenced approach to the eval uation X)T 
student achievement in which the focus is on comparing a student s \ 
progress with that of other students. In- its place, we are adopting 
the criterion-referenced approach in which each individual student s 
progress is compared y^ith previously established criteria that are 
made known to all who are concerned. 

The instruct ional program provides for the individu al development and 
pvai Nation of each of the competencies speci Tied— What we are saying 
here is simp ly that (a) each student shall be given the opportunity 
to develop each of the competencies important to his/her training ■ 
program and (b) each student will be given the opportunity to demon- 
strate attainment of each competency.. This essential element has 
strong implications-regarding the need to .individualize CBE programs 
to the maximum extent possible and to- provide the type of instruc- 
tional mateh'als needed to' make individualization possible. 
Assessment of com petency takes the students' knowled ge and attitudes 
int.n ar.r.niint but requires actual performance oT t he competency as the 
primary sourc e of evi dence- CBE goes beyond the traditional educa-^ . 
tional expecta tion that students should know the "how" and why of 
things and places a strong emphasis on tTiF ^ability to do as we 1 . 
Of course, in order to pr -form a task correctly, the student -will 
-need to acquire the necessary prerequisite knowledge and attitudes. 
Acquiring the necessar'^ prerequisite knowledge and attitudes 
involved, however, does riot by itself ensure the student s actual 
ability to perform important , competencies. It is with regard to this 
essential element of CBE that many programs fall short, relying 
instead only upon paper-and-pencil tests of cognitive understanding 
as proof of competency. While such measures can appropriately be , 
used to -assess prerequis'ite knowledge, they must be supplemented by 
performance-oriented, -prpcess-and-product checklists or other mea- 
surement devices that permit assessment of the student s actual 
ability to perform the expected competenpies. 

Students progre ss through the instructional pro gram at their own rate 
bv demonstrat i ng the attainment ot specified competencies- Said in 
another way, we want to make time the variable and learning the con- 
stant Again, it is clear that some individualization of instruction 
is called for. While student progress is dependent upon the demon- 
stration of competencies, this element does not mean that reasonable 
time limits cannot be imposed upon the students. Some persons may 
want to interpret this element to mean that only tha student is 
accountable for his/her progress. Not so-a CBE program places 
accountability for learning squarely upon the shoulders of both the 
learner and the instructor. 
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The additional desirable characieristics of CBE programs are as follows: 

1. Instruction is individualized to the maximum extent possible, rather 
than group-paced • 

2» Learning experiences are guided by frequent feedback. 

3, Emphasis is on helping the student achieve program §xit require- 
ments. 

4* Instruction is individually paced ratheir than time-based. 

5. Instruction is, to a considerable extent, field-centered— based on 
realistic work problems and situations. 

6. Instruction is often modularized and uses materials with both 
required and optional learning activities to help. achieve flexibility 
and provide fcr different learning styles. 

7. The program as n v;hole'is carefully planned and systematic (e.g.,, 
concerned staff are involved in planning, and evaluation data is used 
for program improvement). 7 

Differences Between CBE and Conventional Programs 

To help the reader visualize some of the major differences between a CBE, 
program and a conventional program of vocational education, twelve factors re-, 
lated to each of the programs are presented below. Admittedly, few of today's 
programs would meet exactly the criteria for either type of program. While 
most actual programs are probably located somewhere between the two extremes, 
the comparison helps to summarize some of the basic differences inherent in 
V the tvyo approaches. 

Conventional Competency-Based 
\ Vocational Programs ' Vocational Programs 

1. Content-based . Competency-based 

\^2. Time-based <^ ^ ^ Performance-based 

"3. Group paced ' Individually paced 

4\ Group needs Individual needs 

5. \Delayed feedback Immediate feedback 

6. textbook/Workbook materials 'Modules and media materials 

7. Liiritted field experience * Learning in the fielcl' 

\ 

\ 



7. The essential elements and desirable characteristics presented here are 
adapted from Achieving the Potential of Performance-Based Teacher Education; 
Recommendation^^ PBTE Monograph Series: No. 16 (Washington, DCI American 
Association o* Colleges for Teacher Education,*" 1974). 
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Conventional 
Vftoational Programs 

8. Lectures, demonstrations 
.9. General objectives 

10. Subjective criteria 

11. Norm-referenced 

12. Final grades 



^' Competency-Based 
Vocational Programs 

Assistance of resource 
penson 

' , Specific measurable, 
objectives 

Objective criteria 

Criterion-referenced * 

Student competence 



Advantages of CBE 

Vocational programs that are (1) based on therigoraus identificat^ 
occupational skills (competencies), (2) individualized and time-free (to the^ 
Sum extent possiL), and (3) based on student ,van aae?a^^^ 

show many clear advantages over conventional programs. The advantages are not 
easiirrealized, however, nor are they automatic or inevitable .Among the 
most important educational (as .opposed to management) reasons for CBE are the ^ 

following: ' ; ' 

> 

. More learners, achieve competence than is possible in group-centered- • 
instruction. , • - ' 

' ... Learners may achieve competence in a shorter period of lime. 

, . The learner builds sel f-confidence 'and sel/-esteem by succeeding in ^ 
learningr 

' . Students learn to help each other rather than compete for grades. ^ 
■ . The" content of instruction is well organized and consistent.^ 
' . The final product (the entry-teve-l worker) is more unifofm in basic 
•skills and abilities. ' ■ . 
. Students can learn according to their preferred learning styles. ^ 

School and cbllege. occupatibrial prognaihs desig.ned to capitalize on the' 
educauSral ^Svantage's of CbE find that .there also very si gnifican admin- 
istrative and management benefits to thi;s approach. In fact, it can be arguea 
That the management reasons for CBE are in themselves justification enough. 
Among the most important of these reasonjs are the following:. 

Students are not required to repeat learning of skills previously 
acquired. 

. Students can obtain ready access to instructional programs. 

. Students with a wide range, of entry-level skills^can be accommodated. 

• Programs are readily revised and' kept current. 
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■ • The instructional ^staff can be utilized more efficiently. 

• Facilities \can bp utilized more.f.ully and efficiently. 

• The placement of graduates in^jo.bs is facil itated.^ 

« , f, 

• Handicapped .students can complete the segments of an instructional 
program that 't'hey are able to do*. 



implications for Progbam Planning ' ^ 

Because of the characteristics of CBE—many of which are quite different 
from the Charact^risticsTof .cgnventional programs--it is important that all 
the essential prooram components are considered. and planned for before tTTtF"CBE 
program is installed. . Irupl ementation of CBE often requires basic changes in 
philosophy, staffing, facilities, 'equipment, and instructional materials. It 
Ms not a program fhat can ^be ,q.uickly adopted In. a prepackaged, readily avail- 
able form. The institution fnust design the .CBE program to incorporate all the 
essential characteristics and to meet its own characteristics and needs; and 
staff; students, parents, community J apd^others must be orientecj to this new 
approach—if it is. to work. "^Sample 8 shows a^ checklist of items that could be 
used4o help staff in plahning. and structuring a CBE program. 




4 ' 
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SAMPLES 

^ CBE IMPLEMENTATION PLAN CHECKLIST ITEMS 

\ . t • . — ■ '■ — ^ — - — '-^ — ^-^^^1^ 



4. identify stiff mlliblt to liiipJtiMV ^ , 

- Idtntify linmm cons^;rit1nU oKconctm 
«. nott m CMt ftiturtfvth«t would to.bt <««l«t«d. or •odifltd for thttr .^nstltiit'loii 
n» cofl$1d«r ctrtfwtly l»« thtit dtlttfort;vbr •odlflcttlons woyld *ifftct tht qutlt^y.or' tMfr Cl|i^ 
It^ Dlannlng ho*^ ti hindl» tht coiw)ttfftcy K ftfttlflciilon proct«. tht idi1rti»trhtvt ttf ff ^Wd» 
K 4«c1dt whtthtP to liltntify conptttn^lts Jocilly or to v«r1fy locKlly cosptttncits itvttiM.tl 

9. iMke thtir dtclslon t»«Hd on: 

i. t>« comptttncy Idtntlfkitlon systtw currtntly In ust In tht InstUiitlofl 
* b,. cosptttncy tlits^prtpirtd wUhIn the stitt fofvj55H«.9.% by tht stati dtpirtptflt) ^ 
. c. c»pttti)cy lists miiiblt for tht instltiition's spt^ific vocationa1-ttchni«?il pr^ri^r 
d. budgtt avail iblt '« " . ^> \, 

10. dtcldt what process to use in Idtntlfylns/varlfying compittncUs (t.g,» convtnttonal 

n. dtddt who win ba Involvad In i\m Idtntlflcatlon/varlflcatipn procafs (t.gM staff » id^1i0i*-^. ^ 

cowiUttts) , , * , V 

In planning ftow CIE mttrlaU wUl bt prov1dt d> tht admini strati va staff; httds to; ^ — 

12. dtcidt whtthtp to stcurt niurials tlstwhtrt or dtvtlop th«« locally ^ » A - 

13. liake thtir dtcision bastd on: • , . 
/ a. tht insWtional iatarials currently availablt in tht institution 

^ b. C8E laattrials prtpartd . within tht state ' . , , 

c. CBE iBtttritls avaiUblt foe, the institution's speciHc vocational-ttchn1ca> pro^ 

d. budget available for aeytloimnt purposts * . / 

e. staff available for devtlop*!ent ictiyities . ^ * \^ 

14. decide en the deyel qj-ien^prwess to^br used, if «attrJ»ls*art to b/tftytloped locally^ inclUd|^t 

a. how staff will be trained - * " • . 

b. how^ staff will be provided witJt the dtvelopnitnt tiwt /{quired 

c. gent ral fbi*«at £c be used * i. 

d* niedia to be included* if any ' ^ 

e. criteria fo^^eva1^^at1n^|^ttrtels. * * , ^ 

In Planning how itudents ah^ ■fns tru.timtal uiff will bt orltnttd. tfie adminstrative^staff needs-Xot 

15. consider their xurrtnt level 'awareness concerning CBE ' 
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t^nUy«^> outline strategies lotf techniques- tp fit used In tba orlentatton process, iflcludlng ttjose 

. the chaffct35r1st!€S^of CBE . . 

. 'b. theti^^^artgifig^roles in * CB£ prograa \* 

. 18;' ttf^ftttfy tiw i83terfils. needed, for orfenutf on process and. how they wUI be obtMned 

tn olannlfl^ the :C6g asses^nt procedures to be used, th> ^tdatni strati ve staff rveeds to; 
' iO* &t?ri»inftHHetfilr crltericfj*^^ will need to be 

^jZh.^ ^tUmii^i^t^^ for securing or developing the checklists (and:boy» they kIU be 

'esttbtis?i tentative assess^ pfoc^dores appropriate for^the C6E prosrasj^l, f;tc?udingj^ , ' . 

; :*tfvibitvjpoi>xts-is > - : , ' ' ' ' « ' ^ 

: y. - .r ' . ^ ^ - ' v^'- 

. a^, '^stabtlshVVsei; 4)f mutiye^perforcwftcc standards {rating scale) appropriate for th% ^8&^ro9r^ 
t4v. ttttsi^er boW-achi^yeiRcnt of ccinpetencies %\W be reported,, ensuring that the method selected U coopatj- 
: ' '^1 tfee^JBS.$entf3l;Xhar^^^^^ elements of CffE 
'\ -bV ,t)i« fnst!tut1on*s-sraiiin9^sy^^ ' , 



. . esplpyep needs ^ ' 

y^ e;* ^lie }frteft^:of tnstructor'-tiBe 

iJete^Inc if instructors and students «iU require** training in using; the assessarent procedures^ and how 
this. traini%wi11 be provided: • - 

In planning the cee 1nst«ictios»| fscdel to. be adopted, the a<fet1nistrative st^tff lieeds to t 

tiake-ds^Jsioni based on the fo) lowing factors^ 

how competencies vwtn be identified ^ 
' what insjitnictfonal jaaterfaTs will be used 
' £♦ bow students will be assessed 

,27i -'Consider tbe-degree, of individualization sought 
consider any special features to be Included 
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fei^ljmnigghfe^^ feg iiaaa^td» thft a^lfttstf jyti^e nsff fteedjr to r ' ; -7'; ;^ : : 

32* ^wtw iKiif r^otds wi^witRrfiU wflV kept, incliHliha; , ^ . ; --r >/ f J';. >- ' . 

p^rs^nt 4?il5»n$,iblft for <J4ve1opi^^ \ / . 

\ ; V /^Y'' " • ' ' " ^ ' ■ \ ''^ V > . " -'^^ 

. ^ ^'ty igcnWhtry/opfii*^ ' , • ^ ^ ^ '"i _ / ' :^ - ^ * 1 - ' - : -c^, '■ 

,3i|«v ensuTft tftat fill aanas^saeht pUas ar« realistic £n4 .C€m5tstent iftth .%^,p^^^ Of ,^ . 

In pTtimtn^ tKw the ig^iei^otetion-Qf-^ 1flUlated« the adatnf£tfatiY& staff fte^/^^^ | 

itfefttif^..anj? trftinJug^^ctlyWeit rcQutred to.pcepjste stuff to, kstejl . Ir 

v«v *ill-.proyldt't{iase, actMties ' , r '\- 

36^ identify o.>)fti* specific actions, t feet »rt II need: to fee ecccRpllsbetf to !iaplfittnt;Uw.|rpp^^ifc^ , ; 

Mn^alUm^ t^«? jcptesftntitlcn plan - . . , r 

c. flHintlniJ^stftff, stu^fents, and otfe^^ ^ ; ^ - v r 

dV'VprcswtWtHt.prbjraas * \ , . ^ - - , : - ' -V.; 

, «r i^nif'ting^itudtnts^ f (Jta^he^pro^^^ , , . ^ V 

5^ rfe?$5niiin3 ficulty \ \, - ^ 

!i> ~td€ft1rffjfld5?iia«4etf^cc*pe^^^ ^ '/ / 

i* <cvft|o?1og or s^rtnj.lnstructSoo*! jMterUls \ / - 

37* td^htlfy, twt»tiy&]y» the persons responsible *rtd beginning dites fdr each ectivttij( eboye / . ^ 
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Chapter Vi 



VOCATIONAL STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS < 



Vocational student organizations are national organizations with local 
(and often state and regional) chapters. Each' organization is linked with 
an occupational area: marketing and distributive education, home economics, 
business/office education, and so on. ^The linkage is not casual. These orga- 
nizations are intended to function, as an integrated and essential part 'of the 
educational program. They are intended to supplement, enrich, and strengthen 
the curriculum. 

Although specific goals and objectives vary from one organization to 
another, in general each has similar overall purposes. Primary among these 
purposes is to develop students' leadership skills . In addition, the develop- 
ment of the student as a citizen— a responsible, contributing member of soci- 
ety—is considered to be important. The organizations provide students with 
an opportunity to function as junior members of .the profession, with chances 
for practical application of the skills learned in class and for interaction 
with others .in the occupational area: students and professionals. Providing 
service, developing decision-making skills, building confidence, developing a 
respect for the occupation and its code of ethics— these goals arid more are 
typically part of all vocational student organizations. 

The national organization helps provide a unified philosophy and struc- 
ture for each chapter. It also generally produces written guides for advi- 
sors,- student handbooks, and promotional materials.. The organization may; 
in addition, sponsor conferences and/or contests or award programs. Sample 9 
lists some of the existing, organizations and describes their purposes and 
activities. 

These organizations are .rlonprofit; they are supported primarily by dues 
paid by students to the local c))Spter and forwarded to the state and national 
associations. Payment of national dues entitles members to participate in 
sponsored activities and to receive" a subscription to the official student 
magazine or newsletter. 

Additional support comes from contributions from foundations and busi- 
ness and industry. For example, as part of £he Future Farmer's of America 
(FFA) competitive program, more thati 78,000 members per year are recognized 
for outstanding achievement in activities related to .^agri cultural career and 
leadership development. Funds for FFA awards are provided by more than 700 
businesses, organizations, and individuals that sponsor FFA programs through 
the National FFA Foundation, Inc. The FFA Foundation provides nearly half a 
million dollars to make incentive awards available to deserving FFA members. 
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SAMPLE 9 



I2$l St«§ti ^ ■ . ' . " . '\: ^^;>^.^,./:y%v 

juntor 




iH K> x&tfttop 4 respect for ftdacat^tcrt in uarWift^^ »*?rtcft ^nj ew.^rauw xw«op»^Qg»t .^c^ge^iw^j^ 
petitm merprt$e 5^$tf»* OCCA «ct!y$tf«i$ lOiJttJd^ cwtive ttif^ttlnj pfi^ett^^ 4:Mff^r^MM%E|t^^^ :4 

(7031 ' - ^ V^^^^^ 

fBU u ihe ft*tion»1 orsanmtioft for *!! high school students enrojled luslsMS.^d^^^^^^ 

PSt 'SBrvea tfa $«sa function for students «t the ^%l%tmim TeVM* T?^1r'$oaJ$ AT^^^i? pi4*j?*|5f ::\ ' 

ousiness ledd^rshlp^ (2) understdnd American tm$l6fi|iS entjsrpflse-^ ^3} ««,3S t|| trif^StHM 

«qrjt, eitihlish career ^oals^ (SVcncdutdge. ichoUrsHlp, {6j.pm?l*jtffmM.f4MS^^^ 

«na U) oevelop cUartctar in^-^elf-tWtdwce. f<«fi&ers ?an partlCi^&t^i 1« stat^' «)«r IjStroniltT???*^^^ T 

teaoer^n^p Korksftops, and 4 v«r1«V 0^ te^a^nd fhdl^lduat <;aftpttfttv« events, ; 

>tu<Jtnts tn^oojwfittfe school xotnauritt^-^busincss t^sfes on the IbcaV^ i^tijl^^, «n^v^ll^tton<i 7^V]*J5*. ^ . ^ . ' 

Future fattier^ of A^eHca fFfA) ' , . : „ : Z;'^ >iV\.^ V/r^P-. 
Katf on«l " IFFA Center „ . - - --n ^ ' ^ ^^'^ :'r^ T - - ' ^ ^ > . 

P.O,'Bdx ISt60 . " \ - ' \ - '--^V' ^ ;'V/-'4:^-x^ 

Almhdria^iVA. 2230^ ' ' / • , , \ ^n^^" T 

j(703) 360-3^ ' - /' ^ \' , ''-'''^ '^}- ^ ' 

ff A is « foluhtir:^ vowtional organization open to at)! studfi|»t^ eftroHed ii5fiti8tp*1 , 
tij flt inn setondir^ school IcveU Stated. brief ii, fFA goals intljudfi Ui^itihip,t iinittt^wPU^hms^t^t^* 1 ^ 
scrioUrihip, cweraticn^ service^ tndft* pairtotU^, fecfmjofl. Mpr<Sf>d igricuTiu?^;^^^^ 
develdpiasiit* *m«ers Isam tlrrough acUy* parJifctpM^Oft ho>t t^^^onduct -and taktt.p%t iji mhXU^mttm^^^^ . 
tioH to spek itt publtc, and^ how to tiled a teadm% roU ^li .tfe^r s^lbqol ifi^ ^W^W-* ' ^^P^^^^ T ^ 
ftrences and A' irttfa rar,^ of contest and^aWard pnD3fffi«s are dfisfgflea tp e|r«iT*;iS^ i^tt^^^ Jn.l9/S^J* , 
orfiohuattcii, tti Katiooa! fost$econdar> Ajficoltural Stud^i Orsankatfcftr ^^.s (0)^^ s^e-ijta^^^^^ 
that icvift]* The national advJsdr for this gcoup fs Byron BatfH* also national ^dvlsi^. for t-FAf , X^rmimn 
is avatlaMe t>> c«mtacttos W« at t^je national FfA address* . . . v . , ^ 



SUURCE: Most of the descriptions were drawn from promotional mdi%ena\s 
prepared by the organizations themselves* 
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tmf^ Ho^TWkors of Aacrica/Koiie econowics 

jttUted/Occupttloos (FHA/HERO) 
2diaffti^M.ch«set|s^ Avenue. -HW 

fHii «n<l HEBb^r?-<Je5lgntd for students of comprehensive end occypationel hoeie economics^ FHA chapters 
0l«ce JWdOf «»ph*5i5 on consumer education, hotwwwklng. and ftofljf life education, cosRblned nfjth esploratjoi 
5r JobVan<l careers. HERO chapters place najor ejsphasis ort preparation for jobs ««d careeri, with recogni- 
j^Ofi that «mrs also flU atultlple rolts as hQ«e«kers and coraaunlty leaders. According to national Head- 
4oiHers* fHA;(l) jprovldes opportunities at national, state, and local levels for student lijUiatiye and 
4$pect1va' t'^ piannlns and carrying out individual and chaptc^r projects, and (2) ^phasizes persqi^al grqveth 
imd:tl«r->lfjfliiv1daal*s desire iwrk toward change ratfwF than toxard a sysbol of recognition, award, or a 
t$t?.tttsV . ' ' y , i 



on 



-ttiiaUti-^P^cup^ations. Students of ^jaerica (HOSA) / I 

1601 #lltowa Road, Suite 7 / I 

,HO$A'U'« national vocational organization for secondary and postsecondary students enrolled in health occu- 
.patloni^-^edttcijtlon. W)SA i52?nber& (I) l****" ho?i to cotT?«unicat« ciore effectively with people; (2) d1$Cqyer 
«0f« atiout health care Issues and concerns at the local, states and national levels; {3} involve thtnselyes 
In . cWiunlty health care and education projectSi (4) develop confidence, in tneir al>inty, to gakeji canwr 
,^i^oicti>(S)«»«t new .people and share Ideas at state and national conference?; {6) partfcfpst^ in state, 
r^twaH arid liatippal coapatltlve events, and (7) i^orK with health? professions'organintlqnsjn.proaoting 
lieflw <ar«erj. , . 

Of ftce'Education Association (0^) 
ft 20 Horse fload 

ColteiiSr OJ^ 43229 ' \ \ 

C£A serves stu43nts enrolled in secondary and |>ostsecondary business and office occupation's,, Its purposes, 
Vre tl} to develop dynaaic, responsible leadership abiliiies by participation in vocational education, 
Civic* recreational, and social activities through the use of de*5K)cratic processes;, (2) to asiUt students . 
In esUbllshing realistic essploynient objectivesi (3) to procjote high standards in ethics, worio^anship, and 
social relationships necessary for oature citizenship, and (4) to develop better relationsnips afljong stu* 
dents, teachers, parents, and the business cosnaunity. The program of activities includes conventions and 
competitive events* 
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Vo«ktUfta1 Industrial Clubs of teerica (VICA) 
P.O. BoV 3ooa 
Uesburg. VA 22075 
. {703) 777-S810 

VICA Is for full •tine preparatory students in secondary and postseccndary vocational courses in trade, 
indu:*tr1al, technical, and health education. VICA's list of goals and purposes is long. Including such 
ite»lis-{l) to provide opportunities for service, (2) to teach desiocratic processes, {3} to teach hot* to 
lUve wf th others, (4) to develop leadership, (5) to foster respect for the dignity of Work, ard. (6) to pro- 
isote high standards in wor* ethics, craftsmanship, scholarship, and safety. Kembers participate in leader- 
ship development activities, Morkshops, conferences, service projects, and contests at the loctl, state, and 
naUor^sl levels. 



OTHER ORCANIZATIOHS WITH POSTSECOHDARY STUDENT 8EK3ERSH1PS 



African Criminal Justice Associa^on- 

lanbda Alpha Epsllon 
{>.0* Box 61047 
Sacraaento, CA^ SSSSO 
(916) 484^553 

Intftrnatio'nal Vood Service 
Executive's Association 
in East Wacker Drive, Suite 600 
Chicago, IL 60601 
(312) 644-6610 

Asericfin Veterinary Medical Association 

^nh Meacham Ro&d 
, Schamaburg, It 60196 
(312) 8S5-a070 

national Student ^rsing Ass^iatlon 
Ten ColufKbus Circle 
York, KY 10019 
(212) 581-2211 



Administrative Kanagenent Society 
Karyland Koad 
Will OK Grove, PA 19090 ' 
(215) 659-4300 



National Organization of HutRan Services 
P.O. Box 999, Loretto Station 
Denver, CO 80236 
(303) 341-0158 



Merican Society of Medical Technologists 
330 KeadoMfern Drive 
Houston, TX 77067 
(713) 893-7072 
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A third potential source of funds is the federal government. Activities 
of vocational student organizations were identified as eligr|)le for funding 
under the Vocational Education Amendments ot 1976. ,^ 

The local chapters of these organizations are student-run. Student 
officers are elected, and they and the membership determine the program or 
projects and activities— consistent with national goals and piirposes--that the 
chapter will undertake--with support and guidance from a faculty advisor. The 
program of activities for the year determines funds needed afid, on that basis, 
fund-raising activities are planned and carried out by the nj'embershi p. Each 
chapter is self-defining and sel f-supporting— within the guidel ines* set by the 
national organization. • / 

These organizations are extremely vital, especially f'or students'at ar'ea 
vocational -technical centers (AVTS). ' Frequently, these students are unable to 
participate in any of the usual club and team activities , at the home school 
because of their schedules and the time spent at the AVTS* Opportunities for 
membership and leadership can be limited. Vocational student organizations 
fill this void. / 



Program Concerns . / 

In order to ensure that vocational student organ,! zati on activities are 
an, integral part of the vocational curriculum, administrative support is 
required. The vocational -technical instructor who plans a total program 
involving and interrelating vocational student organ,ization activities within 
the curriculum needs the time and compensation to siippoc-t his/her role as 
advisor. If the chapter activities are to occur outside of normal school 
hours, the teacher/advisor should, ideally, be paid for this extra duty in 
the same way that a coach would be paid. If teachers in the institution are 
unionized, this will probably be a given. Another option is to provide time 
within the normal school day for chapter meetings (bimonthly or monthly). 

At the postsecondary level, there are additional concerns. For the rpost 
part, vocational studervt organizations have not taken hold at this level the 
way they have at the secondary level— for a variety of practical reasons. The 
student population at this level is not as staMe: students can enroll for a 
term and then drop out— temporarily or permanently. In addition, many have 
families or jobs that require their time. And finally, many of these students 
commute— sometimes long distances. For these reasons, participation in an 
extra activity is not as easy. And maintaining a permanent organization with 
a transient membership is difficult, if not impossible. For student organiza- 
tions to flourish at this level, the , unique scheduling needs of these students 
must be considered. 

The benefits of participation in vocational student organization activi- 
ties maKe this extra administrative care worth the effort. In the words of 
one VICA student, "When I first became a VICA member I had zero leadership 
ability and no sel f-conf i'dence to pursue any. To learn who I am, where I m 
going or where I can go if I try, and why I am what I am, is probably the 
best lesson I could have learned in high school. VICA helped me learn that 
lesson." 
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Chapter VII 

ADULT/CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Vocational education institutions should not consider young persons to 
be their only clientele. In many cases, adults who have graduated from some 
type -el'' formal education several or many years ago have an equally strong need 
to learn the skills required for entry into a. particular occupation. In addi- 
tion, adults-may have a need for upgrading or retraining or an interest in 
learning ^for personal development. ' ^ , , j 

Furthermore, as the "war baby" boom generation ages but current birth- 
rates decline, middle-aged adults now comprise a larger portion of the popu- 
lation,- and they have both the leisure time and the discretionary income 
available to support additional education of this type. In fact, there are 
some schools whose adult education enrollment is higher than the secondary 
enrollment. Furthermore, other schools systematically attempt to "plug 
their facilities utilization holes" with adult programs. In Pennsylvania 
and Illinois, to name just two instances, administrators have "tested the 
water" for mixing adult and secondary students togethfer during the regular 
day program — with success. 

Although the terms adult and continuing are often use interchangeably to 
describe these programs, some persons see differences between these terms. 
Thus, continuing education has come to mean,' in particular, those programs 
intended to affect the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of persons who have 
left the traditionally sequenced educational system. These programs are 
usually sponsored by postsecondary institutions. 

Adult education refers to substantially the same types of programs, but 
the sponsoring agency is usually a high school, community college, YM/YWCA, 
library, recreational cehter, or other community-based organization. 

/■ • 

Adult basic education refers particularly to those programs designed for^ 
persona who have never received a high school diploma and need special train- 
ing in mathematics, reading, social studies, and other fundamental subjects, 
usually culminating in the award of a General Equivalency Diploma (GED)-. 

•Co mmunity or public service activities. or programs are not of an instruc- 
tional nature in the usual sense but still serve citizens in educational ways. 
These pr.ograms might include lecture and concert series, educational radio and 
television broadcasting facilities, speakers or reference bureaus, conferences 
and institutes, cultural exchange programs, consulting acti^vnties, and coop- 
erative extension services. " , i , ' 

j 

' All of the activities described above, regardless of the specific name' 
"applied to them, fall within the ph'ilosophy of "lifelong learning," a concept 
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asserting that education is not, limited to the ages of 5 to 18 (or 22 or 27) 
and is not necessarily marked by the awarding of a diploma or degree. For 
the rest of this chapter, we wil\l devote our attention to the many similari- 
ties shared by these programs ani^ will not attempt to differentiate among the 
several types of adult/.continuing education. 

In summary, adult/continuing--ed.ucation programs provide education and 
training for persons who may or may not have completed high school or college 
and who are seeking new\knowledge \and skills for whatever reason, without need 
to earn credit hours or without necessarily aspiring to attain an additional 
diploma or degree. Furthermore, most share the following, characteristics: 

• They are flexible in that tJey allow easy entrance or exit to fairly 
short-term courses or single.workshops, which ane usually not tied to 
the usual academic calendar (iivided into semestl^ or quarters. If a 
subject requires only six cla^s sessions for mastery, then only six are 
held, rather than protract the course over twelve or eighteen weeks. 

• They are adaptable and responsive in that the time, place, methods, 
instruction, and content can easily be altered to suit the needs of the 
learners. ' ' 

• They-ar.e- ~relevxint in that they 'address current, present peeds-and- 
usually deal with state-of-the-,art technology, methods, equipment, and 

/ literature. \ ' 

. • They are innovative in, their pricing, use of advertising, and employ- 
ment of speci^al , short-term insructors. 

Let us consider these characteristics i^ more depth by reviewing how some of 
these programs are organized and operat^d^ 

Program Subjects 

The. subjects of adult/continuing education programs are not particularly 
unique. In fact, the usual occupational service areas could be used as a 
means of classification (namely, business and office, trade and industrial, 
vocational' agriculture, marketing and dist^ributive., and so forth at the sec- 
ondary level; business, engineering, healtfi, and so forth at the postsecondary 
level). An alternate means of classification of adult/continuing education 
programs might be based on the purpose of t;he courses or the reason the stu- 
dents wish to eriroll. These could be broadly divided into general interest 
vs. v ocational preparation and advancement .'. More specifically, these cate- 
gories might include the fol lowing: general interest', recreational.; programs 
for senior citizens; programs for displaced ^homemakers; professional updating 
and relicensure; career development; communi|:y leadership development; and 
training programs for business, industry, labor, or government. 



I Program Delivery Methods ' | 

It is the delivery methods that tiiffer-enti ate' adult/continuing educa- 
tion programs jnost distinctively from« traditional alternatives. Although 
most students in aduU/continuing education programs are enrolled in sJ^ort 
courses— a fairly common training format— the courses themselves might not 
extend the same amount of time as usual credit courses do. That is, a common 
format for a traditional high school level program is 2 hours a day, 5, days a 
week, for 18 to 36 weeks. At the postsepondary level , /classes are often held 
for 1-2 hours each day, 2-3 days per week, for the duration of a 10-12„week 
"quarter" or a 16-18 week semester. Courses that are a part of ^dult/continu- 
ing education programs, on the other hand, might last 2-4. hours per session, 
only/once a week, foY as long as is required to cover the subject— whether . ^ 
that be 4 or 40 weeks. ' i 

Even if the length of the course is orthodox, the time or location might' 
not be. Classes in the evening or on weekends are particularly convenient tp 
those students already holding ful 1 -time jobs. Furthermore, the classes coujd 
be held right^in the. factory or office area, at a shopping center i a community 
meeting room, or a union hall. , Colleges and technical institutes' will often 
use- classrooms or labs in high school buildings within their ser^^ice ^rea. 

' Another common format is the workshop or conference . In this case, a 
subject -is taught by one or a series of ~ Instructors in a single session last- 
ing a few hours or a few days. Opportunities for discussion arjd practice 
■often accompany lectures, films, and other means of disseminating information. 

A third means by which adult/continuing education prograips communicate 
'knowledge is through correspondence courses . Students are mailed lesson book- 
lets which contain not only new information but also worksheets or problem 
sets requiring student work. Periodically, the student comp'letes an examina- 
tion, often on the honor system-at home, without a proctor/ using as much 
time or as many references as necessary. The examinations ^&re graded, and 
the student might receive some type of certificate of completion without ever 
having been physicall-y present at the educational institution. 

Courses by newspaper or by broadcast medium (radio o'r .television) have 
a format similar to correspondence courses but add the attraction of richer 
visual or audio techniques and productions. The broadcast, courses require 
some accommodation of the stqdent's schedule-he/she mu^t be available at 
specified times to view or hear the telelecture or lesson, but the broadcasts 
are often repeated several times over a daily or weekl> cycle. To compensate 
for the lack of interaction v^ith the instructor and fellow students, all of 
these formats can be combined with occasional group s.fesSions at pentral or 
regional locations, perhaps at the beginning of the course, once every month 
or so during the course, and then once just before thj^i final examination is 

administ#ed. ./ 

/ 

Another medium th?c is helpful to widely scattered students is the tele- 
phone. One student .(or several, using a speakerphpne) can be connected via a 
fonTerence call with a central resource person. Dialogue and instant feedback 
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are possible, but the students must adhere to the schedule, and visual presen- 
tation of materials is possible only if they are mailed to the students in 
advance. . > 

Program Marketing . 

Marketing^ is a process whereby the providers of a product or service 
learn about the preferences of their clients and tfien arrange to provide a 
particular mix of product/service, price, and place that bests suits this 
market demand. This is merely another name for the process of program devel - 
opment based on needs assessment , which is generally accepted by educational 
planners. 

The person who plans ah adult/continuing education program follows many 
of the same steps used by one who places a new product or service on the mar- 
ket. To determine the extent of demand, the adult/continuing, education admin- 
istrator >i*her conducts a survey, consults an advisory committee, or receives 
the suggestions of individuals or groups who desire additional knowledge in a 
given area. The cooperation and opinions of these same prospective students _ 
are solicited whilejthe £Ourse_j:mten±J-s being selected and ofganTied^ Like- 
wise, they can suggest good resource persons, attractive class settings, and 
acceptable costs. ^ • 

Because educational institutions are not the oaly organizations involved 
in adult/continuing education programs, they cannot assume the public will 
automatically come to them for these services. Thus, promotion and publicity 
are crucial to the success of many courses. ^ Radio and TV announcements, news- 
paper ads, and mass-mailed flyers all play roles in a campaign to inform the 
public of adul t/contpuing education programs. 

t' ' ^ 

These devices should not, however, ^be used to ]ure students* away from 
other community-based educational and cultural programs. Ijtathe^r, the adult/ 
continuing education programs adjninistrator should strive to replace competi- 
tion with cooperation . That is, the jchool, college, YMCA, library, labor 
union, professional society, etc., within a community shouM coordinate their 
services and agree which segment of the market can be served most appropri- 
ately by which agency. They should explore qosponsoring events Where there 
is some overlap of "jurisdiction" or where each agency can supplement the 
resources of the others. 

Marketing is icelated to pricing , which often determines how extensively 
a course wil 1 be attended. Many states provide a deduced subsidy, or none 
at all, for adult/continuing education pro.grams. ,|^t institutions, in turn, 
require that the adul t/'continu.ing education program^ be self-sustaining.- 
That is, it must earn sufficient revenue from course enrollment fees to pay 
at least the cost of faculty, texts, and materials. Institutions may also 
expect adult/continuing education programs to pay for overhead charges for 
an administrative office, or perhaps a prt rata cost of facilities used. 
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This requirement for self--suffic1ency also implies that som6 courses 
'enrolling too few students will have, to be cancelled* This decision Is often 
unpopular with those students who had already enrolled and requires that a 
registration deadline be set early enoug|i to allow time for the go/no-go deci- 
sion to be made and communicated to all enrol lees* The adultycontinuing edu- 
cation program planner is thus torn between conflicting forces— he/She want^ 
to make the course fee large enough to reco^ver all associated costs, but low 
enough to attract enough students to avoid cancellation* 

Some administrators have chosen a "Robin Hood" approach, whereby certaiji 
popular courses serving an affluent clientele are priced high enough to sub- 
sidize other courses that seem worthwhile yet are not likely to attract suf- 
ficient numbers of students unless offered at reduced rates. Thus, a single 
course might not be self-sustaining, but the entife program will .still show a 
net incoaie over expenses in the course of a year.X 



Program Personnel 



\ 
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Finally, adult/continuing education programs can ^be ^distinguished from 
traditional programs be^cause of t!:ie personnel that are .involved *with them-- 
faculty and administrators. The regular faculty of the.^institi'tlon are often 
used to teach these courses and usually are quite satisfactory. However, this 
assignment goes beyond their regular teaching load, requiring (1) additiona:l 
compensation and (2) permission from their supervisors to .undertakJa this 
responsibility, ^just as is required for any' other "outside" job. 

This responsibility might, moreover, compete with other demands on the 
instructor's time— advisement of individual students, advisement of student 
organizations! professional consultation, participation on institytional com- 
mittees or inVcivic organizations, or other t^pes of community service. If 
some of these activities carry greater rewards for salary advancement or pro- 
motion within the institution,^ the instructor might decline the invitation to 
teach an adult/continuing education course. ^ \ 

In this event, or if the course calls for instructional or co^itent exper- 
tise that is not available from the regular faculty, an individual .from the 
community might be hired to teach the course. This appointment is usually 
made on a part-time, special basis. That is, the person is not considered 
part of the regular faculty, nor is he/she entitled to fringe benefit^s or 
included within the self-governance pr collective-bargaining system. Rather, 
the individual is retained on much the same basis as a consultant— hired to 
work for a short length of time on a particular project and then leaving when 
that work is completed. This does not, of course, preclude the same person's 
being, hired again and again to teach a popular recurring course. 

The honorarium or salary paid to these outside instructors often varies 
as much as do the fees assessed to students and responds to many of the same 
market factors. Teaching an adult/continuing education course might compete 
with oth^r, more lucrative or ^rewarding choices that this instructor faces^^ 
or it might require ^.xtraordinary preparation that is not reflected ^solely 
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in the number of actual hours of "platform time" of instruction. Since the 
instructor's, salary will comprise about two-thirds of the total expenses of 
the course, however, it is essential that it.be carefully negotiated. 



The person who administers the adult/continuing education^ programs is 
■'also a distinctive feature of this type of programming. Some institutions-, 
having only a few adult/continuing education' programs, expect area supervisors 
or department chairpersons to plan these courses, just as they do.^^he regular 
credit offerings. However, there is considerable inerit in appoint'^ng a separ- 
ate administrator, on at least a part-time basis, to assume primary ^responsi- 
bility for the adult/continuing education programs. This person should at^ 
least coordinate the logistical details and will probably also be highly ; 
involved in needs assessment, promotion, and budgeting. Even so, close ties 
should be maintained with the administrators and faculty of regular programs. 
This will ensure that high -.levels of ^educational quality are maintained, that 
course content is compatible, that equipment and facilities are shared equi- 
tably and amiably, and that the faculty remains aware of recent developm6n|:s 
and student needs in each vocational area. 
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Chapter Vlll 

• « 

PROGRAM PLi\NNING: SELECTION OF ALTERNATIVES * j 

. ■ ' ' • , " J 

Knowledge of" the altdrnatiVe programming options for vocational -Woinical 
education is a prerequisite for the^ rational development of local plans for 
vocational education. Knowing *the aV%ilable options provides the administra-^ 
tor'with a wider range^of choice in selecting the programming that will best 
meet the institution^'s goals and objectives. ^ 

How 6ne goes about; selecting which programs to maintain or initiate 
is the subject of other documents in this series. 8 However, for a general 
overview of the steps and criteria related to the development , of local program 
plans, you may refer*to s^ample 10. 



program planning., ^ou m.ay wish to refer to Develop Local 
Education: Pa rts I and* II , part of the Competency-Based 
Module Series (Columbus, OH: The Center 
Education, The OKio State University, 1977). 



8. To gain skill in 
Plans for Vocational 
Vocational EduQBtlon Administrator 
for Voc?tion*l 



SAMPLE 10 /- 

; w^jnW^^t?!;^^^ >"'v'': '^^^^^'V""'.- 

!tn^^>ms&1ft9:the^^^ n<Ms tlifr^jirg*,. the doWinlUrttlv i^ staff nfeeds to; 

11* ol>t4ifi:ii&cf f*vt^i* fiu>fipoi^r supfiTylnfPWttoa .pertinent ta m following l«y»t«: , ^ 

Ift iKaMnt^.a.t^gt^mlnnisft of t>^ft^^^^ gtrvls^* needed, tHa tdg^lnHti^atlvi »tt»» 



o 
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ZQ^ provide adequate doci«entation of the vocattondT progrm 4n6 services, needed 

2S» identify the vtKitiona) progress and services that Muld alleviate the cost iaportjint nei^d^ 

Ift eit^l^lisbing vocational program goals and Qhjectives> the adainistrative staff needs to; 

ZZf prepare ifrltteii statements that rcfltct all the priority progras needs 

^3* pt^re^WrUteni^titewntS^hat reflftct all th6 priority support serytce nseds 

24*> 4wfiJjE}p,^t«3!ejits tliat are written at t*^ right Iflveli (wr^ill progta? and <K;ci>p$t4,on^t ^^Nas) 

25. vse fetcvant $ources;of tnforaatfoh 9$, inputs: ta the ^riting tasfc ; 

26. inyoT^^pproprjate^^tflffr-Be^^rs. omtadvisoiy coaR 

state program objeaives in cicasurable tenis , : ' ; 

28. dftvtttop both longn an?f^ short-range goals; ana objectives . : . 

1ft considering prograat and- support service aUernatives» the adsinistrative staff nieds to r 

'9^nerate a^ nuniber of al tenat tves JTor «ach progrw^.goaJ , ; ' 

3h assesf 'thd likely .effectiveness of -eac^^ tt' - - 

32* assess thffl;ilrt>]i; tspact of -each aUerhU^^ : ... 

33,^ <Jtfi5ate4he cost of each' alterhaUye " - - .♦ ^ 

34», .assess the coapatibility of each proposed alterjiative with, curj^eni progratas 

35* )«tfgh the jioiitital feasibility of each atternativc V . ,^ ; 

In selecting the best aUemative for achieving each progras goal » the. adainfstrativ& staff ft^s to ; 
36* involve appropriate persons ' " 

3T* predetenaine relevant decisfon-^akihg criteria 

In ihe^irocess of developing inplegentation- plans, the adrainistrative staff itffeds. to: 

3?* prepare a woH; breaWovm struct «re of P!aj or activities and event !^ , . • 

39# dtetewinVdetaileiJ- resource- re^ui resents - . ~. 

40* .prepare, a eanagewent plan that: ' » • , : 

a» includes beginning and. endingldates for each {lalor event or activ.iiiy ; 
includes tjfeassigna^nt of pefsoonel responsible ^^^^ 

41, obtain approval of plans frcoi the locM advisory council and tfte school tf collegft^adaitfltstratjjon 

42* coaplfite an ^ppl ication for federal and state funds and sabesit It to the state dopartis^nt of education 

in planning for the evaluation of vocational programs and s«ipporti>e sgrvlce&t the. adginistrative- staff 
ne eds to ; ' I ' " : " ' 

43. consider alternative strategies and*techniques for evaluation 

44, develop a plan for evaluation that includes procedures for fonnative and surisative svaluatioh of all 
the vocational programs and supportive services offered 
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PART THREE 
ACTIVITY 




You may wish to extend your understanding of the vocational -technical 
program alternatives presented in this guide by completing the following 
activity. Select one or more of the program alternatives^described: 

• Integrated occupational experience 

• Supplemental /remedial programs, 

• Special needs programs and services 
Competency-based education 



selected. You could, for example, arrange to observe several different ^ 
programs in. a single institution or to observe a single alternative (e.g., 
CBE) in several different institutions. A suggested observation form is 
provided on the pages following this explanation. Feel free to make extra 
copies of the form so that, during each visit, you could use one of the 
forms as a guide to learning (and documenting) all you can about each pro- 
grajn through observation; interviews with students, staff, and administra- 
tors; and/or review of program documents. 
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OBSERVATION FORM 



Program Vi si tied: 
Date: 



I Persons Interviewed: 



1. Describe the program characteristics (e.g., goals, target audience served, 
scope of program). 



2. Describe whether and how the program is integreited into the total 
vocational rtechnical program. 



3. Describe the planning and implementation process used to develop and 
install the program. 
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Describe how the need for the program was determined (e.g., top down, 
bottom up, cooperatively). 



Describe the Impact of the program on the community and population served 
(e.g., reduction In dropout rate. Increase In placement rates, potential 
economic contribution to the community. 



Describe whether the program meets the goals and objectives as estab- 
lished. 
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dent Organizations in Vjcational Education Danville. IL* 
The Interstate Printers and Publishei-s, 1981, 

Glover, Rober t VV. Apprenticeship in the United States. Implica- 
. tions for Vocational Education Research and Develop- 
ment. Occasional Paper No. 66. Columbus, OH: The 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education. 
The Ohio State University, 1980. 

Goldhammer, Keith, and Taylor, Robert E Career Education 
Perspective and Promise Columbus. OH' Charles E 
Merrill Publishing Company, 1972. 

Houston, W. Robert, ed. Exploring Competency Based Educa 
tion, Berkeley. CA: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 
1974. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The 
Ohio State University. Professional Teacher Education 
Module Series, Category H: Student Vocational Organ- 
izations (six modules). Athens, GA: American Associa- 
tion for Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The 
'.Ohio Stale University. Professional Teacher Education 

• Module Series, Category J: Coordination of Cooperative 
Education (ten modules). Athens, GA: American Asso- 
ciation for Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978. 

Roberts, Roy W. Vocational and Practical Arts Education: His- 
tory, Development, and Principles. Third* Edition. New 
York, NY: Harper and Row Publishers, 1971. 

Somers, Gerald G., and Little, J. Kenneth. Vocational Educa- 
tion: Today and Tomorrow. Madison, Wl: The University 
of Wisconsin, Center for Studies in Vocational arid Tech- 
nical Education, 1971. ED 050 276 

'VfocEd (Journal of the American Vocational Association). 56 
(September 1981): entire issue devoted to the theme of 
student organizations. 

Wanal, John A., and Snell, Margaret A. Cooperative Vocational 
Education: A Successful Education Concept. How to 
Initiate, Conduct and Maintain a Quality Cooperative 
Vocational Education Program. Springfield, IL: Charles 
C. Thomas Publisher, 1980. 




Any of the following publications from the American Vocational 
Association, 2020 North 14th Street, Arlington, VA 22201' 

• Burkett-Latest Word from Washington by Melvin L. 
Barlow, 1977 

. • Career Education, edited by Joel H. Magisos,,1973 

• Comprehehsive Planning for Vocational Education: A 
Guide for Administrators, edited by Carl R Lamar, 
1978. 

• Industrial Arts in Education, 1975 

• The Philosophy for Quality Vocational Education Pro- 
grams, edited by Melvin L. Barlow, 1974 

• The Unconquerable Senator Page. The Struggle to 
Establish Federal Legislation for Vocational Education 
by Melvin L Barlow. 1976 

• \/bcationai Education for Special Groups, edited by 
James E. Wall, 1976 

• Vocational Instruction, edited by Aleene A. Cross, 1980 
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For information regarding avajlabihty and prices of these materials contact— AAVIM, American Association for^ 
vocational Instruuionai Materials, 120 Driftmier Engineering Center. University ot Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602. 
(404)542-2586 
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